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MEMORIAL RONDEAU: FAIR, CHERISHED FLAG, 
BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


Fair, cherished flag! thy folds shall lean 
To-day o’er graves flower-strewn and green; 
Thy stripes and stars once blood-besprent,— 
With precious lives their hues were blent,— 
High ’mid the battle’s conflict seen, . 
Then shrouding forms in death serene; 
Heroes who lay in peaceful mien,— 
In thy defence their blood was spent, 
Fair, cherished flag! 


Enfold them in thy glory’s sheen, 
Soldiers who did our harvest glean; 
Heaven’s canopy their still, white tent; 
Brave host by Freedom forward sent! 
They loved thy colors well, I ween, 
Fair, cherished flag! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Fifty pupils are too many by twenty for one 
teacher for good results.—Supt. J. T. Smith, R. I. 


— Just as little as the teacher can say, and just as 
murh as he can have the pupils say, should govern him 


in the matter of conducting recitations. — Missouri 
Jour. of Ed. 


— The main thing in teaching reading is not a train- 
ing of the speech-organs to correct utterance of sounds. 
Important though this be, it is still only the physical 


part of the process. The main thing is a training of 
the child’s thought-seizing power.— Supt. Z. P. Seaver. 


Nor Sraenant.—The art of education is an ever- 
changing application of truths. The principles remain 


the same, but man changes, and the applications which 
must be made of them in the seventeenth century will 
not suit the nineteenth.—Anna C. Brackett. 


Tue Mopern Diskase.—We waste our time doing 
too many things, reading too many books, seeing too 
many people, talking too much. Therefore we do 


nothing well, read nothing thoroughly, know no one 
really, say nothing that is worth hearing.—James Free- 
man Clarke. 


Tue Magic or Numpers.—It is to the interest of a 
teacher to have a large rather than a small school. 
There is life, and power, and competition, and excite- 
ment in numbers, which cannot be developed with one 
or two. It takes many sticks to build a big fire. 


Think of starting a blaze with one log! Pile up all 
sorts of fuel, and the ugly, soggy stuff will have to burn. 
—WNat. Normal Kducator. 


Nraitism.—If the advocate of the reduction of the 
common schools to the teaching of the so-called “ neces- 
sary” studies should succeed in carrying out their pur- 
poses, not only would the colleges, but the higher grades 
of the grammar schools be abolished ; and if the reform- 


ers could eliminate the “ornamental” branches, they 
could as easily eliminate all the grammar grades, and 
reduce the amount of instruction to “the three R’s.”— 
Thomas Hunter, Ph.D., New York. 


Work or Pray.—It is often said in commendation 
of a teacher, that he has the rare faculty of making 
work easy. Such remark betrays the common misap- 
Prehension of the law of growth. Easy exercises never 


j| Every exercise should put the pupil to the best there is 


31 |things in this world and life of ours so cruel and ruth- 


and touch the right keys with unerring precision. 


in him.—/Jllinois School Journal. 
Tue Finanorat Srrvation.—I know of but few 


less as a panic, or that take the manhood so completely 
out of men, leaving only a mob of poltroons and mon- 
sters, If we have lost on that day the quality 
Herbert Spencer insists on as one of the choicest bless- 
sings we can possess,—* the supremacy of self control,” 
—it is all over with us the rest of our lives.—Rodert 
Collyer, sermon. 

Growrs ok Manuracrure.—If our children are to 
retain the spontaneous mental activity of infancy ; if 
their school-life is to be bright, joyous, and natural ; if 
they are to escape becoming “ bookful blockheads,” we 
must care less for what they know than for what they 
can do; we must be content to wait till they have 


reached a suitable age before we impart to them knowl- 
edge which at present only serves to render them more 
stupid.— School Guardian, Eng. 


INDUSTRIAL AND Truant ScHoois.—It was an un- 
pardonable blunder in the framing of the statute requir- 
ing the establishment of truant schools, that industrial 
training was not provided for, to divide the time with 
book instruction. I cannot but think it a striking evi- 
dence of the prevalence of an insane notion among our 
legislators that a universal knowledge of how to read 
and write, irrespective of pure moulds of character, is 


the matchless sanative for all social evils, the competent 
safeguard of our free institutions, the “open sesame” 
to a higher civilization. —H. F. Harrington, Neb. 


“ Uritiry.”—The human being must be considered 
a physiological unit for purposes of education. Soul or 
mind-building means brain-building; brain-building 
means body-building. Every muscle and organ of the 
body, through appropriate exercise, must be placed in 
appropriate connection with the brain, in order that it 
may become the appropriate servant of the mind. 
Every human being thus conceived is to be industrially 


educated ; the entire work of the school must be recon- 
structed upon the basis of an enlarged conception of 
the word industry.—H. H. Straight, in Education. 


A Suvacrstion.—A great influence for good, to be 
sure, is exerted by normal schools through their gradu- 
ates here and there, and through the teachers’ institutes, 
and ultimately these indirect influences will act upon 
all the schools of the State; but meantime is it not pos- 
sible to take a step by which an advantage will be af- 
forded many schools whose pupils will otherwise pass 


State ?—Supt. G. A. Littlefield, R. I. 


wise maxim, that whatever you would have appear in 


taking advantage of the almost daily occurrences for 


H. M. James, Omaha. 


ago to view an exhibition of discipline. 


the teacher the hands went up as if by electricity. 


the Professor what I thought of it. “It would be per- 
fectly magnificent,” I replied, “if they were not human 


beings.” I retract this statement now, however, be- 
cause I would not want to see pigs treated in that style. 
—F. W. Parker. 


THE USE OF BOOKS IN OBJECTIVE 
TEACHING. 


BY M. K. SMITH, 


Under the old system, not so very many years ago, 
the schoolmaster who was abroad, and who has gone so 
far that he is rapidly disappearing from the profession, 
was known as the “ man with stooping shoulders, a cor- 
rugated brow, a rod in his hand, and a book in his 
pocket.” Upon occasion this book was brought forth, 
and in tones of thunder its contents were drilled into 
the minds of the pupils to the accompaniments of 
tears, groans, sighs, sobs,—with sundry other manifest- 
ations of dissatisfaction with, and supreme disgust for, 
that teacher, that rod, and that book. In those days 
the book was about the only article that was considered 
of much use, if we except the trifling accessories of the 
master, and the rod, which according to the strength of 
muscle possessed by the former more or less strikingly 
emphasized the principles contained therein. Take 
away the book and the rod, and the teacher was as pow- 
erless as Samson shorn. 


Not only was he the slave of the book, but the 
book was the tyrant-master of the little world 
over which he swayed the birch. All day long was the 
smallest child doomed to sit upon a high bench, with- 
out a back, with feet and legs dangling in mid-air, with 
a book (that did not possess even the merit of being 
small) held over the little face, shutting out all earthly 
things save the great words that conveyed no meaning 
to the wondering little mind, and which assumed the 
queerest shapes to the fanciful little gazer. 

If occasionally an inquisitive little being was prompted 
to take a limited view of life round the sides or over 
the top of the book, no sooner had the curious eyes 
fixed themselves upon some object which was a perfect 
feast to the mind, than down came the rod upon the 
helpless fingers, and the aching and stinging, together 
with smothered sobs and piteous face, were all buried 
in the book. That the volume was heavy, or that the 
child was tired, never entered into the meditations of 
the teacher. His business was to see that the child 
went through the book. : 

It occasionally happened that some strange child be- 


from them before the influence of the normal schools | came interested in the book, and experienced a real de- 
will be felt. Could not normal schools organize a course| sire to know what connection the words had with him- 
of instruction of, say, two years’ length, to be mainly |self, or any other object in life,—this book was chiefly, 
pursued on Saturdays by teachers from all parts of the| made up of isolated words, ranging from one to an in- 
credible number of syllables,—and would summon cour- 
Morais AND Manners —The Prussians have a|age to consult the master as to what a word meant, 
when he was made to realize the rashness and absurdity 
the life of a nation you must put into its schools. To|of his questioning by the teacher, in a tone of severe 
have the moral drafts of the country honored, there|reproach, answering: “Tut! 
must be daily deposits of honest principles, good pur-|know that for? Goto your seat, and study your les- 
poses, and a genuine love for trath and upright con- son!” 
duct. The teacher has an opportunity of thoroughly | mysteries returned, with a crest-fallen attitude, his hu- 
knowing the manners and morals of each pupil. Moral miliation mingled with a vague thankfulness that he 
influences and agencies are at her command, and by |had not been totally annihilated. 


What do you want to 


And to his seat the daring explorer into word- 


At night the unfortunate student was doomed to 


lessons on this subject much good can be done.—Supt.|carry the book home, and there,—because of the heart- 
rending struggles (in which all the family joined) to 
Pics on Piamirs.—I visited a school a short time| store away in the weary little mind a sufficiency of the 
There the|}book to secure the unfortunate fingers from contact 
children sat, with teeth set, eyes cast steadily on the/with the birch on the morrow,—existence was rendered 
wall, with a vacant glare. When asked a question by/|a state of misery. 


It is true the trials of the book were not without 


They answered like talking-machines, and sat down/their alleviations; for, when pencils could be procured, 


made fumbling fingers fly over the octaves of the piano 


with automatic precision. Afterwards I was asked by'the margins of the leaves seryed for spaces whereon 
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were to be seen marvelous attempts in drawing, the 
most of them bearing a rather striking resemblance to 
the teacher in his worst aspect; while to the dog-eared 
leaves many a discontented murmur was confided, and 
behind those simple covers many a grimace, expressive 
of great disgust with the whole system, was perpetrated. 

As objective teaching comes in, the book must, 
to a certain extent, go out; though, sad to say, 
even yet the majority of children in the common 
schools, as well as the students in the higher depart- 
ments, in consequence of a blind faith in the con- 
tents of books, are weighted down with burdens too 
grievous to be borne. It is true that in connection 
with the study of books tremendous feats are on record.., 
We know a lady who was supposed to have committed 
to memory a large dictionary (probably not Webster's 
Unabridged). Another could recite a Latin grammar, 
from beginning to end. Another learned by heart, as 
she called it, five thousand Bible verses in less than 
three months. We also knew a zealous youth who, 
upon one occasion, repeated from memory the twelve 
books of Milton’s Paradise Lost. He died soon after, 
and now his tombstone bears a line from the epic which 
probably went far toward costing him his life. Indeed, 
half the boys and girls of our country have done mar- 
velous things in the way of learning by rote; and those 
teachers who could prevail upon their pupils to take 
into their memories unlimited quantities of such in- 
digestible material as may be found in many of our school 
books, familiarly known as geographies, grammars, his- 
tories, etc., have been, and in some places still are, con- 
sidered the most desirable instructors of our country. 

Nothing can be more dreary than to see children, 
after a fatiguing day in school, spending the evenings 
over lessons that will not be committed, and going to 
bed burdened with a sense of unfinished tasks; some 
credulous urchins putting the hardest books under their 
pillows, having somewhere imbibed the superstition 
that the contents, by becoming blended with their 
dreams, may in some mysterious way enter their minds. 
Next morning they are waked by an anxious mother, 
with “Come, Mary; come, John. You know you have 
your lessons to learn,” and then sullenly and listlessly 
the lessons are again conned, and John and Mary, laden 
with books, take their “unwilling way” to school 
where envy and hatred are engendered in the human 
heart, as some pupil, gifted after the manner of a parrot, 
glibly rattles off the very dates and events and defini- 
tions that would not stay with John and Mary. The 
parrot-pupil is called clever and promising, and is 
brought forward at all the exhibitions and examina- 
tions; while John and Mary, admonished with many a 
dismal warning, carry home the cards whose marks 
(dark as fate) convey the information that they have 
“fallen below the average.” What the average is, or 
what would happen if they rose above the average, John 
and Mary hardly know; but they have a horrible con- 
sciousness of black disgrace, all because they could not 
remember a form of words that conveyed no meaning 
to the understanding. 

In nearly all our schools the devotion to books 
amounts to a blind superstition, and in many the close 
adherence to text-books has engendered a kind of wor- 
ship that is almost idolatry. It is not too much to say 
that there are students who trust the printed text far 
beyond the evidences of their own senses. Some teach- 
ers assert that there are parents who, unless they see 
their children struggling with home tasks in books, 
will not be satisfied that they are doing school work. 
This may be so, and it is perhaps the reason why some 
students are wholly unwilling to do any mental work 
except commit lessons, they being convinced that rote- 
work is all that is necessary in acquiring an education. 
We do not, however, feel willing to charge this mistake 
to either parents or students so long as teachers may 
be found so blind to the real meaning of true education, 
or so unwilling to exert themselves to do real work, that 
they encourage the belief that the acquisition of words 
is the storing of knowledge. 

We all remember the long and weary journey we 
made years ago through the Multiplication Table; a 
journey that was truly a way of sorrows, every step of 
which was attended with suffering of no light nature. 


(or with other suitable objects), we lead the pupils to 
discover that mystery of mysteries, and after a week’s 
work they are able to construct a table equal in every 
respect to the wonderful arrangement which in our 
case demanded months of study to master, and years of 
application to comprehend. Yet in the light of this 
kind of teaching, that makes the child a discoverer and 
an originator, we find not a few teachers who persist in 
leading their pupils over the thorny road which they 
themselves have traveled, — from two times one to 
twelve times twelve,—day after day repeating the tables, 
and night after night wearying the family with the 
ceaseless, hopeless repetition. 

We are inclined, however, to call in question the 
abuse, rather than the use, of books, for there can be no 
doubt that they have important uses. As means of refer- 
ence, or in supplying facts upon subjects not accessible 
to investigation, they are valuable. Text-books, well 
arranged, aid the teacher in saving time by supplying 
statements, or in supplementing experience. 

After the elements of any study have been gained, 
the pupils, provided they are capable of an intelligent 
appreciation of the informatian they gather, may with 
profit consult books upon the subject. 

When used aright, books are indeed wondrous in 
their power for good; but when blindly used, they are 
to the human mind instruments of evil, enfeebling the 
memory, hindering observation, thought, imagination, 
judgment, and reason, while they implant a persausion 
of knowledge without any reality. Plato has said, 
“The written word is but a mere phantom or ghost of 
the spoken word, which latter is the only legitimate off- 
spring of the teacher, springing fresh and living out of 
his mind, and engraving itself profoundly upon the 
mind of the hearer.” 

In objective teaching books are not tyrants, but sub- 
jected to intelligent criticism they become valuable 
servitors to both teacher and pupil. 


FIRST LESSONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN. 


X.— HISTORICAL CAUSES. 


During the study of the facts and principles of the 
Municipal, State, and National Governments in the man- 
ner presented in the preceding papers of this series, the 
question will often have arisen, — why? Why do we 
have towns and counties? Why do we have these offi- 
cers, and why do they bear these names and have these 
functions? Why do we have trial by jury and habeas 
corpus? Why do legislatures consist of two bodies ? 
Why do we have this constitution ? 

To answer these questions, a third division of the 
subject must be added,—thus: (1) Facts; (2) Princi- 
ples; (3) Causes. 

This division is historical and its scope may be made 
more or less extensive, according to the age and attain- 
ments of the pupils. We may obtain a partial answer 
to the question, Why ? from the study of American his- 
tory. We may find here immediate causes. Pushing 
the question further will compel us to study English 
history. We shall find here what we may call mediate 
causes. By the newer methods of comparative study in 
history and politics, it has been shown that the infancy 
of our institutions was back in a very dim past. By 
such study of this past we may come to what we call 
remote causes ; thus the topic “Causes” sub-divides it 
self into immediate, mediate, and remote. 

A few illustrations will serve to show the scope of 
this part of the study. The question may be raised,— 
Why do the people of New England have town govern- 
ments, and why are these what they are? The first 
answer is from American history. The people settled 
in communities, and, therefore, needed an organization 
at once. From the beginning of the colonization they 
chose local officers and administered local affairs. The 
general government of the colonies early recognized 
these communities, soon gave them a legal existence, 
and from time to time increased and defined their pow- 
ers. It is also to be noticed that these settlers were 
dissentients from the Church of England, and, there- 
fore, did not give to their local organization the parish 


Now, by means of a few lessons on the numeral-frame 


form, as was done in the more southern colonies. The 


civil idea predominated over the ecclesiastical from the 
beginning. So much we may include under the imme- 
diate causes. 

Pursuing the subject further, we learn from English 
history that these people were familiar in England with 
the idea of local government. They had been accus- 
tomed to pay local rates for local purposes. The bor- 
ough and the parish were time-honored institutions. 
The Saxon tithing-man and the Norman constable were 
familiar personages. More than this, English law was 
full of terms and practices, suggesting a time when the 
local autonomy was much more complete, when the folk- 
moot,—the true historical antecedent of the town-meet- 
ing,—was in its vigor. And the language, too, full of 
tons and wichs and bys, showed how universal were these 
self-governing communities. These features of English 
life we may class under the mediate causes of New Eng- 
land towns. 

Now we go further back, descending the ancestral 
tree, and we find the village organization in the woods 
and fens of northern Germany. Widening our range 
of vision, we find, to-day, similar institutions in India 
and in Russia, and the study of Greek and Roman his- 
tory leads us to think that before the time of Solon in 
the one, and the Decemvirate in the other, what 
Guizot calls “the energy of local liberties” manifested 
itself much as in a rural New England town. 

So we reach the conclusion that the town is a survival 
of institutions once as widely extended as the branches 
of the Aryan stock. Antaeus-like, it took a new lease 
of life when it touched the soil of the new world. All 
these facts furnish us with the remote causes of the 
New England towns. 

Some minor features, too, assume a new dignity and 
interest in the light of this wider study. The village 
common, the “ field driver,” and the “ town-pound” are 
also survivals of social customs so old that within the 
historic ages “the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary.” 

In the study of the constitution of the State we are 
again confronted with the question,—-Why ? Why do 
we find a Bill of Rights, and why are its contents just 
what they are? We find, as before, a partial answer 
to the question in the story of our own country. Con- 
ventions formed these constitutions. These were made 
necessary by the separation of the colonies from the 
mother-country, and this was brought about by British 
abuse. But these facts do not account for the contents 
of these bills. For this we must go to English history, 
and there, in the Bill of Rights of William IIL, the 
Petition of Right of Charles I., and the Great Charter 
of John, we find the same rights declared and guaran- 
teed, and almost in the same words as in our American 
constitutions. 

If we seek for the cause of these three great historic 
instruments we must study all English history,—the 
story of Saxon liberties overthrown by Norman tyranny, 
—of the long struggle of royal prerogative against par- 
liamentary restriction,—of the fruit of the Restoration 
in the Bloody Assizes. The whole course of English 
history culminates in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show the kind of 
work to be done under the third division of the subject. 
And they also show what should be the spirit and the 
aim of the history-teaching in the schools. History 
study is not an end in itself; it ida means. The story 
of the past is valueless except as it serves to explain the 
present. But when used for this purpose the study 
takes on new life and becomes invested with new and 
intense interest. 

Pupils often complain that they do not see the use 
of certain studies. In the higher schools subjects 
should be so correlated that intelligent pupils may see 
the use of each by seeing the relation of each. In 
sucha line of work the teacher would assume that pupils 
are intelligent, and treat them as such. Following the 
topical method, to each pupil might be assigned a spe- 
cial subject for investigation: to one, the origin of the 
country ; to another, the origin of the dual idea in leg- 
islative bodies as seen in City, State, and Nation; to 
others, trial by jury, freedom of worship, the veto power. 

When we reach this stage of the subject, the work 
opens up wide opportunities for culture. Under proper 
direction the students may become acquainted with 
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historical authorities, and learn how to use them, If 
the result of the study should be presented in writing, 
the work would link itself with the language-course, 
and might take the place of the dreary platitudes or 
the puerile nonsense dignified by the name “com- 
position.” 


THISTLE- DOWN. 


THIS AND THAT METHOD.” 


BY KATE L. BROWN, 


The best preaching of to-day makes broad distinction be- 
tween the spirit and the letter; regarding the latter as simply 
the husk which covers the living germ, and warning short- 
sighted human beings who would choose the outside rather 
than that which is central and abiding. 

Are not teachers in danger of this very mistake? It is one 
of the subtlest which assails mankind; even the wisest and the 
best own its sway. 

We hear a great deal about this and that, method, until it 
seems as if children were especially created that they might 
stand as so many lay figares for the trying on of novel intel- 
lectual overcoats and pinafores. Said a prominent observer of 
our Massachusetts schools, ‘‘I admire the schools in H 
for many things, but it always seems to me as if the teachers 
regarded the pupils as the occasions of the working-out of so 
many pretty methods, rather than as individual souls.” In 
the same way people not only glorify methods at the expense 
of real development, but development is often sacrificed to 
what are termed “‘ results.’’ 

It is supposed that by leading the child through certain 
mental processes, growth is secured, and that growth is man- 
ifested and to be gauged by what the child can say or do. 

Many people go on the basis that any method is legitimate pro- 
vided that certain outward results are secured. This answers, 
if one is to regard outward expression rather than inward de- 
velopment. Yet such a conclusion is not only rash but mis- 
chievous. It is possible for a child to grow very truly and 
steadily for a long time, yet be able to show few outward re- 
sults, This must be so, else how may we account for the 
sudden awakening of many a pupil, formerly dull and listless ? 

* A class of children once entered a primary school in Septem- 
ber. At the end of two months quite a vocabulary of words 
had been formed. But one wee thing seemed to be painfally 
behind the others. She could not be persuaded to read the 
little stories that her mates rattled off so gayly. Bat her ear- 
nest attention was marked, and from the play of her express- 
ive features, it was evident that something was going on inside, 
although there was as yet no outward sigo. One day she 
raised her hand with the others, and read clearly and correctly 
the story that had been written on the board, and ever after 
she was sbreast with the class. Itis evident that her little 
mind needed much attention before it could act normally, just 
as suil needs overturning and enriching before it can germinate 
the seeds hidden in its bosom. Many a child reckoned dull, 
is simply undergoing a mental revolution which does not ad- 
mit of much outward expression. “ Ideas before words,’’ so 
our normal instructors tell us. But how many of us are de- 
termined to have the words, ideas or no ideas! 

“Use any methods as long as they bring the required results.”’ 
By this is generally understood, do anything that will make 
your pupils proficient in just so much arithmetic or grammar 
or any other subject. Proficiency is a valuable thing if it re- 
sult from a healthy and harmonious union and activity of the 
powers within. It is the proof that such an activity has been 
going on. But there is a certain mechanical proficiency which 
is often hailed as the true thing. 

Bobbie, who is an extreme literalist, and regards things 
rather that their causes, can, by dint of a prodigious memory, 
retain the facts in his muitiplication tables. Harry has not 
Bobbie’s memory, but he thinks and investigates more. He 
has handled his two’s and three’s of objects, and by actual 


personal experience has found out that 3 x 4is 12; or that 
12+2-=6. He has grown to the facts in a natural, legitimate 
way. Yet at this point Bobbie will undoubtedly outshine 
him, and the method of mere memorizing is superior to an 
orderly process of thinking, which employs more than one 
mental power, and starts with ideas. 

A few years will tell a different story. The boy who thinks 
and investigates for himself will have a better foundation on 
which to build. His mate may shine for a while, but for a 
while only. Even if the apparent results are for a time the 
same, it is not true that one method is as good as another. 
We must keep watch of the effect each has upon the mind. 
That method which strengthens and develops it is the best, re- 
gardiess of outward results. And results that come from showy, 
insincere methods, are like premature blossoms, lasting but for 
the moment, their sole life in tint and texture that has no 
vigor and soon fades away. A carefal, steady, intelligent 
culture will, in time, produce sturdy growth and rare blos- 
soming. But it is the result of care and time alone. 

e have need of faith; our great snare is of the earth 
earthy, and poor human nature is never so comfortable as 
when making a show. We are not brave enough to hold out 
against opinion and public demand. 

Methods are but tools, and let us have the best. Results are 

t 80 many tell-tale tongues, which lisp of what is going on 
Within. Let us feed the iuner fires, using such means and fuel 
as will cause them to glow steadily and fervently. But, with 

» let us remember that as ‘the life is more than the meat, 
and the body than the raiment,’’ so the man is more than the 
method, and the growth of the spirit, than any results that 
may be tabulated. For the best things are felt rather than ex- 
lee it is only the lower things of life that can be 
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National Educational Association 


AT MADISON, WIS., JULY 10-18, 1884. 


THE PROGRAM. 


The program of the National Educational Association repre- 
sents some of the most important topics ever brought before 
an educational body, and is the result of consultation, both as 
to subjects and speakers, with a large number of thinkers and 
doers in all parts of the country. A brief analysis of it will 
show how comprehensive it is. 


Elementary Education. 

Under this general topic, Prof. G. Stanley Hall will discuss 
the principles underlying a true system, and Dr. Dickinson 
will give a paper on the methods of instruction flowing from 
correct principles, Dr. Harris, Supts. Greenwood, Tousley, 
Howland, and others will present the practical working of the 
best schools on the methods growing out of the principles in- 
telligently understood and applied. ‘‘ Language Lessons” 
will be presented by Principal Bright of Chicago; “ Form, 
Color, and Design,’’ by Miss Morris of Brooklyn; ‘‘ Methods 
in Musie,’’ by Prof. Holt of Boston; ‘‘ Needs in American Ed- 
ucation’’ will be ably and practically discussed by Mrs. Eva 
D. Kellogg, of Boston; and ‘“‘ The Constant in Education,” by 
Supt. Hinsdale of Cleveland. 


Four sessions of three hours each will be given to various 
phases of a topic which is uppermost in the thoughts of Amer- 
ican educators, while the discussions on these and other sub- 
jects will bear directly on the work of our primary and gram- 
mar schools, for which, alone, the trip to Madison will be well 
worth taking. 

And in this brief statement we have not included the re- 
markable program of the Kindergarten Department, which will 
show “‘ To What Extent can the Kindergarten become a Part 
of the Pablic School System ?”? by Supt. James MacAlister, 
Philadelphia; ‘‘ What is the Purpose and Scope of the Manual 
Training Suggested by Froebel ? by Prof. H. H. Straight, Nor- 
malville, Ill.; ‘‘ What Benefits may be expected from Charity 
Kindergartens ?’’ by Prest. John Ogden, Washington; ‘‘ How 
should Efficient Training Schools be Organized?” by Miss 
Sarah A. Stewart, Milwaukee; ‘‘ How can the Friends of Froe- 
bel be Organized for Efficient Local Work?” by Hon. John 
Hitz, Washington; ‘‘ The Conflict of the Two Ideals,’”’ by Col. 
F. W. Parker, Illinois; ‘*To what Extent should Primary 
Teachers be Familiar with Kindergarten Methods ?”’ by Prest. 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

Higher Instruction. 

In this department, the address of the president, J. L. Pick- 
ard, LL.D., of the Iowa State University, will inaugurate the 
deliberations of a section of the Association that has done 
much in the past to improve the character of higher profes- 
sional education in this country. Prest. John Bascom, of 
Madison, Wis., will discuss in his usual thorough way ‘“ The 
Part which Language Plays in a Liberal Education’; and 
President Kaapp will follow in the discussion of this important 
topic. ‘“‘ Political Economy in Our Colleges ”’ will find an able 
advocate in W. W. Folwell, LL.D., of Minnesota; and Col. 
William Preston Johnson, of Louisiana, will follow in the 
discussion. It will be observed that the two topics chosen to 
engage the time and thought of this section of the Association 
are to be opened by men eminent in their positions as educa- 
tors, and of broad culture, 


Normal Department. 

This department will have for its presiding officer E. C. 
Hewett, president of Illinois Normal University, who will give 
the opening address of the first session of the department; 
after which, Dr. Thomas Hunter, president of the Normal Col- 
lege of New York City, will present a paper showing ‘ The 
Necessity for Normal Schools.”’ No man in this country, from 
ability and experience, is better qualified to show the needs 
and value of professional training to prepare young men and 
women for the work of teaching and managing schools. 

J. Baldwin, A.M., widely knowa as an author on methods of 
training, and president of the ‘‘Sam Houston” Normal School 
in Texas, will lead the discussion of this important topic. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of the University of Michigan, will pre- 
sent, in his masterly way, ‘‘ The General Bearing of Psychol- 
ogy on the Art of Teaching”; and the discussion of this im- 
portant topic will be led by A. G. Boyden, A.M., principal of 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass, 

The second session of this department will, after the election 
of officers and the transaction of general business, be devoted 
to a paper by Prof. Henry B. Norton, vice-principal of the 
State Normal School, San José, Cal., on ‘* Professional Eathu- 
siasm’’; and an enthusiastic discussion will follow, opened by 
Thomas Metcalf, A.M, training teacher in the State Normal 
University of Illinois. 

Department of Superintendence. 

The Department of Superintendence, of which Hon. B. L. 
Butcher, of West Virginia, is president, will have three very 
important topics before it for consideration. 

** State Supervision of Schools” will be treated by the elo- 
quent State Supt. of Education, Kentucky, Hon. J. D. Pickett. 

J. C. MacPherson, Supt. of Schools, Wayne Co., Indiana, 
will read a practical paper on ‘‘ County Supervision of Schools” ; 
and ‘City and Town Supervision ” will be discussed by R. W. 
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Stevenson, Esq , Supt. of Schools, Columbus, O., whose emi- 
nent skill in the management of schools has placed him in the 
front rank of city superintendents in the country. 
This department held a session in Washington, D. C., in 
February last, and its deliberations have contributed largely to 
the advancement of the cause of education in all sections of 
the land. 
Industrial Department. 

The growing interest felt in industrial education makes the 
coming session of this department of special importance; and 
the president, C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, one of the fore- 
most leaders in the practical solution of this branch of educa- 
tion, has prepared a program that will interest and instruct all 
seeking light in this direction. There will be four papers: 
1. “A Layman’s View of Manual Training,” by Col, Au- 
gustus Jacobson, of Chicago. 

2. An address by Dr. Felix Adler, of New York City, on 
** Manual Training an Element of Harmonious Culture,” 

3. “* Hand Work in Public Schools”’ will be treated in an 
address by Prof. John M. Ordway, of Boston, Mass.; and 

4. Charles F. White, Eeq , of the Manual Training School 
of St. Louis, Mo., will give “‘A Teaching Exercise in Shop 
Work,” 

With such an array of talent on timely topics, this depart- 
ment cannot fail to do good work. 


Department of Art Education, 

The Art Department was organized at Saratoga last year by 
the Directors of the National Educational Association, in ac- 
cordance with the earnest petition of many interested in this 
department of culture, and Prof. L. 8S. Thompson, of Indiana, 
was chosen president, who will give the opening address of the 
session. The main topic for consideration will be the “* Re- 
port of a Committee on Course of Study in Industrial Drawing 
for the Public Schools,’’ chosen last year, of which James 
MacAlister, Supt. of Schools of Philadelphia, is chairman, 
The subject is one that has already called out much discussion, 
and the report will be awaited with interest; and the expecta- 
tion is that a course of study on industrial drawing will be 
mapped out that will be the basis of successful work in the 
future in this department of school work. 


SPEAKERS AND TOPICS, 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, the president, will 
give the annul address on Wednesday. During the sessions 
of the Association the great questions of the day, bearing upon 
national interests, will be fully considered by the ablest minds 
of the country. 

Hon. J. L. M Carry, LL D., of Virginia, Secretary of the 
Peabody Board of Trustees, and Gen. John Eaton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, of Washington, D C, will discuss the 
vital topic of “‘ Citizenship and Education.” 

** Education at the South ”’ will be presented from all stand- 
points of view by Prest. A. G. Haygood, LL.D., Georgia; Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, Massachusetts; Supt. Albert Salisbury, Georgia; 
Prof. William H. Crogman, Georgia; Prof. R. H. Jesse, Lou- 
isiana; Major R. Bingham, North Carolina; Prof. B. T. Wash- 
ington, Alabama, and others. 

** Woman’s Work in Education :”’ This feature of the pro- 
gram cannot fail to awaken special interest, not only on ac- 
count of the subject, but from the ability and distinction of 
the noble band of women who will participate in the discus- 
sion. They are Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, New York; Mies 
Frances E. Willard, Illinois; Mrs. May Wright Sewall; Mrs. 
Sarah B Cooper, California; Miss Alice E. Freeman, Massa- 
chusetts; Miss Clara Conway, Tennessee; Miss Ella W. Som- 
erville, Washington, and others. 

‘* Education of the Indian:’’ Gen. S.C. Armstrong, Vir- 
ginia; Capt. R. H. Pratt, Pennsylvania; Rev. Albert Riggs, 
Dakota; Hon. J. W. Haworth, U. 8. Superiotendent of Indian 
Education, Washington, and others, will present this topic, 
and educated and uneducated Indians are expected to be pres- 
ent, showing, by contrast, the influences of education and civ- 
ilization upon the native savages of America. 

** Deaf-Mute Education as Related to Pablic Education:”’ 
Prof. Alexaader Graham Bell, Washington, and other friends 
of deaf-mute iostruction in the United States, are to be pres- 
ent and take part io the discussion. Those especially inter- 
ested will have the opportunity offered to hold other meetings, 
independent of the Association, if they desire. 

The vexed question of ‘‘ Utah as Related to National 
Education,” will be discussed by J. M. Coyner, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and others. If this blight upon our Na- 
tion’s fair fame can be removed by educational forces, then 
should every lover of country and morality welcome the agita- 
tion of this problem by the Association. 


Mass Meeting. 
It is proposed to close the sessions of the Association with a 
grand mass meeting in the Park of the Capitol at Madison. 
Friday evening, July 18, addresses may be expected from 
Hon. J. M. Rusk, governor of Wisconsin; ex-Gov. Hon. Lu- 
cius Fairchild, and other distinguished representatives of the 
several States and of foreign governments. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


OPENING SESSION. 
The National Council of Education, which consists of fifty- 
one members selected by the National Educational Association 
out of its membership, will hold its opening session on Thurs- 


day evening, July 10. Hon. E. E. White of Indiana is presi- 
dent, and Albert G, Boyden, A.M., of Massachusetts is the 
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secretary. The topics which committees of the Council are 
investigating include such important questions as the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Organization of State School Systems.” 

“School Supervision in Cities.” 

“Requirements of Admission to College.” 

“Preparatory Schoo!s.” 

“Oral Instruction.” 

“Practice Departments in Normal Schools.” 

“Manual Training in General Education.” 

“Pedagogics as a Science.” 

“The Limits of Co-Bducation.” 

“@Ganitary Appliances of Public Schools.” 

“School Reports.” 

“EBducational Statistics.” 

“Moral Education.” 

Reports on several of these topics will be considered by the 
Coancil, and a summary of the conclusions reached will be 
reported to the National Educational Association. It is ex. 
pected that each of the fifteen committees of the Council will 
hold meetings at Madison, in connection with the meeting of 
the Council. 

The sessions of the Council will be held July 10, 11, 12, 
14, and 15. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


Under the direction of J. H. SMART, President of Pardue University, 
La Fayette, Ind. 


An exhibit organized into several departments will be made 
in connection with the meetings of the Council and Associa- 
tion, to open on the 10th of July, and continue until the close 
of the sessions. 

The main exposition will include work of higher schools, 
both public and private. The Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation will be superintended by H. H. Belfield, Esq., Chicago, 
Ill.; the Art Department, by Walter S. Perry, of Worcester, 
Mass. ; the Kindergarten Department, by W. N. Hailmann, 
Laporte, Ind.; the Exhibit of Pedagogic Literature, by W. E. 
Sheldon, Esq , of B ston, Mass.; Ward's Museum of Mineral- 
ogy, Geology, and Z :dlogy will be exhibited by H. A. Ward, 
E:q., Rochester, N. Y.; the exhibit of School Architecture, 
including Ventilating and Heating Apparatus, by Hon. J. J. 
Burns, Lancaster, O, who will also have charge of the De- 
partment of School Furniture ; the exhibit of School Journals, 
and other current educational! publications, by Wm. A. Mowry, 
Esq., of Providence, R I., who will also have charge of the 
Department of School Books ; and the Department of Appara- 
tus and Supplies will be under the supervision of H. R, San- 
ford, Middletown, N. Y. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO THE MEETING. 

The railroad arrangements for attending the meeting are 
very complete from all sections of the United States. The 
Eastern arrangements are under the management of J. Milton 
Hall, Esq , Providence, R I, with State managers to assist 
him in the details of transportation. 

Tickets must all be stamped by the Treasurer to make them, 
good for return passage. This requires the payment of $2.00, 
the annual membership fee of the Association. The Treasurer’s 
Certificate of Membership is necessary to secure reduced rates 
on the railroads, and also for a reduction of board at hotels 
and private residences in Madison and elsewhere, and also 
Sor all Excursions at the close of the meeting. 

Bulletins may be obtained by sending a two-cent stauip to 
D. A. Fraser, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, or to your State 
Manager. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

Tictets to Madison and Return.—The price of tickets to 
Madison, Wis., and retaro, good going from Jaly 4th to July 
18th, and to return until Augast 31, 1884, is $30 from Boston, 
and from all points north and west of Boston; also from the 
princips! points in New Hampshire and Vermont, and from 
Portland, Lewiston, Auburn, and Danville Janction in Maine. 
From Providence, R I. via Boston the price is $31. This rate 
includes a side excursion from Hamilton, Canada, to Niagara 
Falls and return, on the homeward journey. For other par- 
ticulars, parties should address, in New Eogland, the State 
Managers as follows: Hon. W. J. Corthell, Gorham, Me ; W. 
A. Robinson, A.M., Franklin Falls, N. H.; J. M. Hitt, A M., 
Northfield, Vt.; W. E. Sheldon, Esq., Boston, Mass.; Merrick 
Lyon, LL.D, Providence, R. I.; Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Supt. 8. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn. 

A Special Pullman from New England —A special train, 
consisting entirely of Pullman Palace Sleepers, will leave Bos- 
ton July 12, about 9.30 a.m., and reach Montreal in the early 
evening. This train will remain in Montreal over Sunday, and 
go west late in the night, halting for meals at Toronto, Lon- 
don, Canada West, Battle Creek, Mich., etc., and reach Chicago 
Tuesday morning, and Madison in the early afternoon, in time 
to locate and attend the opening meeting of the Association in 
the evening. 

Pullman Car Charges, Extra.—The Pullman car charges, in 
addition to the railroad fare, are as follows, for the outward 
trip: A full section, with two berths, — each accommodating 
two persons, or four to a section,— is $10; half of a section,— 
one berth accommodating two persons,—is $5 00. Application 
should be made to the general managers of the different States 
for berths, as they will be assigned in order of application up 
to June 10, after which date berths cannot be guaranteed, 
although efforts will be made to obtain them if applied for 


jJern, and Western sections of the country are found in the Bul- 


Sitka. This trip will require 30 days from Portland, and it 


culars of information address General Manager. 


ager.—Madison to Portland via Northern Pacific R.R., o:ean 
tw San Francisco, and Central & Union Pacific Railways to 
Omaha, and rail to Madison, $162.20, if 75 people go. 


Round-trip tickets will be sold via either of the six Trunk 
Lines from New York and all intervening points. For sched- 
ule of rates see Bulletin of National Educational Association, 
page 11, or address N. A. Calkins, Treasurer, 124 East 80th 
street, New York City. Tickets on these lines will be good for 
return before September 1, if stamped at Madison by the 
Treasurer, N. A. Calkins, to whom the membership fee of 


$2.00 will be paid. 
Full details of railroad arrangerents for the Central, South- 


letin of the National Association, on page 12, and later an- 
nouncements may be made in special circulars. The arrange- 
ments are very complete, and great credit is due to W. D. 
Parker, Esq., River Falls, Wis., who has had the matter in 
charge. The reduction of fares vary oa different roads, and 
special care should be exercised to conform to the published 
schedule of prices as agreed upon and shown in Bulletin, which 
will be sent on application by D. A. Fraser, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, or by the State and local managers. 

Entertainment at Madison.—The hotels at Madison will en- 
tertain guests at from $1 00 to $2 50 per day. The headquar- 
ters of the officers of the Association will be at Park Hotel and 
Vilas House, each $2 50 per day. 

Certificates of membership in the Association will secure the 
reduced rates at hotels and private residences, and must be 
presented on psyment of bills. Eight hundred and twelve pri- 
vate residences will entertain an average of three guests each, 
at the uniform rate per diem of $1.00. 


RULES GOVERNING APPLICANTS. 


It is requested that those intending to be present at the con- 
vention of the National Association will read carefully the fol- 
lowing, and be governed thereby as far as possible for the pro- 
motion of the comfort and convenience of all, and the avoid- 
ance of misunderstandings. 

All applications for accommodation of guests should be re- 
ceived by the committee at once. All applying for entertain- 
ment will be given the preference in places of entertainment 
in the order of their applications. 

Owing to the large attendance anticipated, it will be impos- 
sible to give each guest a separate bed, and many will be forced 
to room together. In view of this fact, the committee, desir- 
ous of making the visit as agreeable as possible to all concerned, 
request that guests wishing to room with friends or acquain. 
tances will specify the fact, giving name and address of such 
room -mate. 

If any preference as to the nationality or religious faith of 
the family where a guestis to be entertained shall be indicated, 
an effort will be made to assign such guests accordingly. 
Guests assigned to private residences should endeavor to 
reach Madison by day trains. 

Excursion trains and large parties will be met by a commit- 
tee before arriving in Madison. Small parties and individuals 
will find agents at the depots upon the arrival of trains, from 
whom all information may be obtained. 

Omnibuses and carriages will meet all trains at stations, and 
guests so desiring will be conveyed to their places of entertain- 
ment for the nominal fare of twenty-cents each. 

Guests will be assigned quarters immediately after the first 
of June, and notice of such assignment, and the name of host, 
with the name of street and number, will be forwarded directly 
by the committee, who will cheerfully give any further or 
more specific information, if requested. 

All applications and inquiries should be addressed to J. H. 
Carpenter, Chairman of Committee. 


EXCURSIONS. 


After the Meeting.—Railroad excursions will be arranged to 
all watering places in Wisconsin at very low rates. These ex- 
cursions will be made to the Dells of Wisconsin, Devil’s Lake, 
and other points. There will also be reduced rates at hotels 
at these places. 

The Wisconsin Central Railroad Company will give an ex- 
cursion to Lake Superior, Ashland, and Bayfield, for a fare of 
$10 for rail and boat, round trip. Entertainment at Chequa- 
megon Hotel, Ashland, at $2.50 per day. 

The Chicago & Northwestero Railway Company will give an 
excursion to Washburn, Ashland, or Bayfield, and a sail on 
Lake Superior and return to Madison for $10; to St. Paul, 
$10 45; Minneapolis, $1075 ; and Lake Minnetonka, $11.10. 
Reduced rates at hotels. From St. Paul to Minnetonka Beach 
and return there will be an excursion for 65 cents; to Devil's 
oO $16 15; to Winnipeg, $17.50. Sleepers, $4.00 for round 
rip. 

The Canadian Pacific R.R. will carry to any point on its line 
from Winnipeg for half fare, and will arrange boat excursions 
on Lake Winnipeg. 

The Yellowstone Park: W. D. Parker, River Falls, Wis., 
Manoger of Park Excursion.—The lines will carry, at the close 
of the Madison meeting, to Yellowstone Park and return, pro- 
vided 100 people go, as follows: Railway fare, Madison to 
Cinnabar, and carriage thence to Mammoth Hot Springs in the 
Park (with tour of the Park,—120 miles by carriage), and re- 
turn to Madison, $9545. This excursion will require a min- 
imum of 17 days, and may occupy the time between July 19 
and August 31. 

To Portland, Oregon: W. A. Mowry, Providence, RB. I., 
General Manager of Excursion.—Madison to Portland, Oregon, 
and return to Madison via Northern Pacific R.R., $110.45, if 
so participate. For further particulars address General 
To ‘Alaska : Rev. Sheldon Jackson, Washington. D. C. Gen- 
eral Mauager.— Madison to Sitka, Alaska, and return to Mad- 
ison via Northern Pacific R.R., $205.45. This rate includes 
meals and berth on first-class steamer between Portland and 


will be spent in coasting from Puget Sound to the Aleutian 
Islands, stopping at all points of interest. For interesting cir- 


To California: L. M. Chase, Boston, Mass., General Man- 


Manager.—The excursions to this delightful part of the coun- 
try are not yet mapped out, and prices are not quoted. For 
particulars address General Manager. 

Many other excursions to points of interest in the West and 
Northwest will be announced at the meeting at Madison, Wis. 

From the foregoing outline of the arrangements made for 
this great meeting, it will be seen that every possible endeavor 
has been put forth to make the twenty-fourth meeting of the 
Association in the Northwest one of special interest and 
value to friends of education in all sections of the country. 

Madison is one of the most attractive and healthful cities in 
the land. It is girt by lakes, being situated upon an isthmus 
belt of land between lakes Mendota and Monona. In nearly a 
direct line from northwest to southeast lies a chain of four 
limpid lakes, four naiads, connected by the Yahara. Mendota 
is the uppermost and the largest, and its entire surface lies 
within the town of Madison. It is about nine miles long, and 
little northwest of the city; Monona lies on the other side, to 
the southeast, and is also within Madison, and Waubesa and 
Kegonsa complete the line. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1884. 


President — Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston, Mass.; Secretary 
—H. S. Tarbell, {ndianapolis, Ind.; Treasurer—N. A. Calkins, 
124 E. 80th street, New York. 

Officers of Departments.—The following departments are or- 
ganized within this Association: (1) The National Council of 
Education, composed of 51 members elected from the Associa- 
tion; its officers are: Emerson E. White, President, Cincinnati, 
O. (2) The Department of School Superintendence: B. L. 
Blutcher, President, Wheeling, W. Va. (3) Department of 
Normal Schools: E. C. Hewett, President, Normal, Ill, (4) 
Elementary Department: F. Louis Soldan, President, St. 
Louis, Mo. (5) Department of Higher Instruction: J. L. 
Pickard, President, Iowa City, Ia. (6) Industrial Depart- 
ment: C. M. Woodward, President, St. Louis, Mo. (7) De- 
partment of Art Education: L. S. Thompson, President, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— A strong aromatic paper is now made from cedar-bark at 
New Bedford, Mass. It is serviceable for putting on the floor 
under carpets, and the odor is found to keep away insects. 


— The fibre of silk is the longest continuous fibre known. 
An ordinary cocoon of a well-fed silkworm will often reel 1,000 
yards, and reliable accounts are given by Count Dandolo of a 
cocoon yielding 1,205 yards, or a fibre nearly three-quarters of 
a mile in length. 


— M. Trouvelet has communicated the results of his recent 
investigations on the planet Mars to the French Academy of 
Sciences. Since 1875 he has been engaged in observing and 
mapping the configuration of this planet, which is believed to 
be in a more advanced stage of development than the earth. 
The latest of these observations are the most interesting, be- 
cause the planet now presents his boreal or north poiar regions 
to the earth, which have been less studied than the austral 
regions, owing to difficulties of observation due to the distance 
e on planet from the earth when the boreal pole is inclined 
ward us. 


— Prof. Thomson, in a recent lecture, informed his audience 
that the magnetic pole is now near Boothia Felix, or more than 
1,000 miles west of the geographical pole. In 1657 the mag- 
netic pole was due north, it having been eastward before that 
year. Then it began to move westward until 1816, when the 
maximum wasreached. This is now being steadily diminished, 
and in 1976 it will again point due north. Prof. Thomson says 
that the changes that will have been observed not only in the 
direction, but in the strength of the earth’s magnetism, will 
show that the same causes which originally magnetized the 
earth are still at work. 


— Recent experiments by Mr. Aiken and also Dr. O. J. 
Lodge prove that when a body is warmer than the air it tends 
to keep dust from settling on it. It was long ago observed by 
Dr. Tyndall that there is a dark space above a body when 
strongly illuminated. This dark space is now shown to ex- 
tend all round the body when free in air, and to be due to the 
warmed body drawing away the dust from the layer immedi- 
ately surrounding it. It follows from these researches that a 
room heated by a fire is likely to have its walls freer from 
dust than one heated by a stove, because in the one case the 
walls are hotter than the air, and in the other the air is hotter 
than the walls. 


— A writer in the Comptes Rendus gives the following means 
of separating the solar heat rays from the light and chemical 
rays: Fuse a drop of distilled selenium, place it upon a plate 
of glass, and cover it immediately with another thin plate of 
glass. Compress the drop by means of a small rod so that it 
spreads evenly into a very thin film between the two plates. 
his operation is performed upon a metal plate, kept at a tem- 
perature of 25° C , and when it is finished the glass plates are 
allowed to cool slowly under pressure. If the operation is suc- 
cessful the chemical rays will be reflected, while the visible 
rays will be absorbed and converted into electrical energy, the 
+ and undergoing thereby a peculiar raction 
which the exact nature is not yet caown. ‘ 


— At the recent meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
at Washington a paper was read on ‘‘Some recent results of 
the oral and aural teaching of the deaf under the combined 
system,”’ in which Professor Gallaudet referred to a new fea- 
ture in the instruction of the deaf that had lately been devel- 
oped in the Nebraska Institute at Omaha. It had been found 
that some 15 per cent. of the children in this institution pos- 
sessed more or less hearing. By means of the audiphone and 
other appliances, Professor Gillespie had succeeded in develop- 
ing the hearing-power of these pupils in a most gratifying 
manner, and he u teachers of the deaf in all parts 


the world to labor in this direction, with the assurance that 
arge percentage of the so-called 


under this aural method a | 
deaf and dumb might be taken 


after that date. 


To Colorado, Utah, etc.: Aaron Gove, Denver Col., General 
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HE SUMMER SCHOOL OF TRAVEL FOR 
AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


THE ALASKA EXCURSION, 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, 


XIII. — Georgia Strait to Fort Rupert. 


Leaving Nanaimo, a due east course of fifty miles across 
Georgia Straits brings us to New Westminster on the Fraser 
River, distant from Victoria seventy-five miles. 

A few miles north of New Westminster is Burrard Inlet, 
the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. New 
Westminster, situated at the head of the delta formed by the 
four mouths of the Fraser River, is very prosperous, reaping 
much of the advantage accruing 
from the construction of the 
railway. It has also a large 
prosperity from the canning of 
salmon and its lumber interests. 

The Fraser is one of the great 
rivers of the continent, one 
branch taking its rise by the 
side of the head waters of the 
Columbia, —a region of snow- 
clad peaks and deep, gloomy 
gorges, where countless streams 
flow from ever-melting and 
never-melted snowbanks down 
the mountain-side to swell the 
great torrent that rolls down to 
the Pacific. The other branch 
starts in the wild region of the 
Stickeen, the birthplace of sev- 
eral other of the great rivers of 
the continent. From this re- 
gion, where the Cascade range 
attains its greatest elevation, 
throwing up Mount St. Elias 
19,500 feet, starts not merely 
the Fraser river, that runs its 
course of hundreds of miles to 
the Straits of Georgia, but also 
the Liard, another of the great 
rivers of the North, emptying 
into the Arcticocean 2,500 miles 
away. Then comes the Peace 
river, for 200 miles winding 
among the mountains, gathering 
to itself innumerable smaller 
streams, and then gathering 


Seymour Narrows. In consequence of this contraction in the 
width of the channel the tides rush through with a velocity of 
nine knots an hour, the waves boil and foam, and smal! whirl- 
pools revolve. At the turn of the tide a great wave rushes 
through with irresistible force. It is only safely passed at 
certain favorable stages of the tide. The U. 8S. war steamer 
“Saranac,” not understanding the channel, was caught by 
the tide, thrown against the rocks, and in a few minutes went 
to the bottom. The shores on both sides are rocky, steep, and 
high, and have suggested to daring engineers the feasibility of 
throwing across at this point a railway bridge to connect the 
proposed railway system of Vancouvers Island with that of 
the Canadian Pacific. South of the Narrows the shores are 
moderately high and fertile. North of the Narrows they be- 
come increasingly high and rugged. 


HYDAHPHOUSE AND TOTEM POLES, AT JACKSON, ALASKA, 


up all its streams into one, brasking through the Rocky Twelve miles beyond the Narrows the steamer rounds Chat- 


Mountain range in a cafion whose perpendicalar cliffs rise 
6,000 feet, or over a mile above the water, and then over 2,000 
miles away empties into the great Arctic ocean. 

There, too, are the headwaters of the Alhabasca, that meas- 
ures its 2,440 miles, and the Saskachewan, that 1,700 miles 
away empties into Hudson Bay, and the great Yukon of 
Alaska, with its five mouths, measuring 70 miles across. 
That great river, that is navigable for steamers for over 2,000 
miles, and the Columbia, that drains an area equal to the Val- 
ley of the Mississipri. 

The Fraser river, draining the 
whole interior region between the 
Rocky and Cascade Mountains, finally 
finds an outlet across the Cascades 
through a remarkable chasm, sixty 
miles long, and from seven to eight 
thousand feet below the neighboring 
mountain peaks. Indeed, the valley 
for 300 miles is as if some superbt- 
man sword had, at a single strokt, 
cut through a labyrinth of mountains 
down deep into the bowels of the 
earth. Owing to rocky rapids at dif- 
ferent intervals along its course, the 
river is only navigable for from two 
to three hundred miles. From tle 
head of navigation the Governmert 
constructed, at great expense, a ro:d 
for 400 miles, to the celebrated Cari- 
boo gold mines, 

The gold yield of British Columbia 
from 1858 to 1876 was $39.953,618, 


A side excursion up the Fraser 
river can be taken by those who have 
the time, upon the return of the main 
excursion to Victoria. 

About two hours after leaving 
Naniamo the steamer passes Comax, 
& small farming settlement on Vancouver Island. Northward 
107 miles, through the Strait of Georgia, at Cape Mudge, the 
steamer passes into Discovery Passage. This is the only 
known navigable outlet from the Strait of Georgia to the north, 
and is 234¢ miles long, with an average breadth of about one 
mile. It separates Vancouver Island on the west with Valdes 
Island on the east. A short distance north of Cape Mudge, 
on the east side of the channel, is an Indian village. 

Ten and’one-half miles from Cape Mudge the passage con- 
tracts into a channel Jess than half-a-mile wide, and continues 
narrow for a mileand a half, This is known as the celebrated 


ham Point and enters Johnstone Strait. This straitis 55 miles 
long, with a varying breadth of from one to two miles. Its 
general direction is west by north.{ The northern shore is a 
succession of iglands in the following order: Thurlow, Hard. 
wicke (a short distance two\points, of the main land), then 
Cracroft, and Hansons. The south shore is a continuous 
mountain range on Vancouver, Island, rising abruptly from 
the sea to an élevation of from 2,000 to,5,000 feet, the higher 
peaks being covered with snow the year round. The shores 


FORT WRANGEL, ALASKA. 


on either side are covered with a dense growth of fir, spruce, 
and cedar. Off to the southwest is Victoria Peak, 7,484 feet 
high. Opporite Hardwicke Island, on the south shore, is a 
trading-post and Indian village. When there is any mail for 
the trader, it is inclosed in an empty bottle, and the bottle 
tied to a piece of board is thrown overboard by the passing 
steamer; the whistle sounds a signal, and the trader sends an 
Indian in a canoe to look up his mail. 

From Johnstone Strait the course continues westward 
through Broughton Strait. This strait is fourteen miles long, 
with a varying breadth of four miles at the east to secje tepa 


the west entrance. The principal islands on the north side 
are Pearse, Cormorant, and Malcolm, of which Malcolm is the 
only one of any size. The southern shore is Vancouver Island. 
Upon entering Broughton Strait the conical peak seen to the 
southwest is Mt. Holdsworth, 3,000 feet high. On the south 
shore of, Cormorant Island is Alert Bay Indian village. At 
this village is a salmon cannery, also a station of the London 
Church Missionary Society, established in 1881. Passing Mal- 
colm Island the steamer enters Queen Charlotte Sound. This 
sound is an arm of the Pacific Ocean, thirty miles long and 
from ten to twenty miles wide, 

Nine miles from Broughton Strait, on the south side, is 
Fort Rupert, with a large (Quokolt) Indian village. Near by 
the Fort is a small farm witha fine garden, on which vegetables 
and fruits are raised in abundance. A short distance inland 
are seven remarkable bills with an 
elevation of from 400 to 600 feet 
At the Quokolt Indian village isa 
Mission Station of the Methodists 
of Canada. 

Fort Rupert is one of the few re- 
maining posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company tbat is surrounded by 
the old palisading from 15 to 20 
feet high. Thereis probably nocor- 
poration on the globe, in whose his- 
tory is contained so much of ro- 
mance and adventure, so much of 
hardship and endurance. Their 
emplo; és were largely taken from 
the Highlands of Scotland when 
very young, and early trained to 
the great hardships of their posi- 
tion. To travel on foot thousands 
of miles, in the rigors of an Arctic 
winter, following a dog sled; to 
experience a degree of cold that 
cannot be imagined by those who 
have never felt it; to lie down at 
night on the frozen snow; to live 
in perpetual exile from the great 
world; to mingle with savage men; 
to be deprived of bread, sugar, and 
other necessaries for years at a 
time; to travel over vast wastes, 
in constant danger, is the ordinary 
routine of their lives. Their daily 
rations seem to be somewhat va- 
ried. On the southern shore of 
Hudson Bay it is one wild- 

goose ; in the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan it is ten pounds of buffalo meat; in Athabasca, 
eight pounds of moose meat; in English River, three large 
white-fish ; in the North he receives half fish and half 
reindeer; and in New Caledonia, eight rabbits or one sal- 
mon, It is related that a missionary from that Northern 
region returning to England, his friends prepared for his 
enjoyment cake and plum pudding; but he said no, “the 
most delicate food you can prepare me is bread.”” He had 
not tasted bread for years. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Mr. Editor :—The following prob- 
lem is going the rounds in this sec- 
tion, and it occurred to me to send 
it to Toe JouRNAL for discussion. 

Collinsville, Ct. G. W. Furr. 

PROBLEM —A employs B as hia agent for 
the year 1883, at a salary of $2500. A de- 
livers to B $3217 in cash, and goods worth 
$5734. Badds to the stock during the year 
goods tothe amount of $59.91. 2's sales for 


the year amount to $110.28, And at the 
close of the year B has on hand goods worth 


$31.97. 
D-es B owe A, or A owe B, and how 


much ? 

[The above is evidently the old 
Shirley liquor problem, which origi- 
pated in Shirley, Mass., about 25 
years ago. The town liquor agent 
rendered to the town his account as 
here given, except that the $110.28 
should be $10297, and the $31 97 
should be $31 37. The question was, 
How much cash had theagent belong- 
ing to the town? It'provoked much 
discussion in the local papers at the 
time, but was soon dropped. 

Several years after, the writer 
gave it to the teachers at an in- 
stitute in Nashua, N. H., calling for answers the next day, 
when it was found that not a single answer was correct. 
The papers had a two years ran, and hundreds of letters were 
received by the writer relating to this problem. After a while 
the excitement died out again; but in a few years it broke~ 
out again in California, and another year of letters on the 
‘*Liquor Problem” was experienced. And now our old 
friend turns up again, and we give it another chance. Will 
those who attempt its solution please use the corrected 
figures, as this is too old to be tampered with in any way ? — 
Eprror ] 
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TRE NATIONAL EDUCAT’L. ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Mapison, Wis., Jury 10-18. 
BEGISTER EARLY. 


Hox. J. H. Carpenter, Madison, Wis., 
Chairman of Com. on Entertainment. 


Address 


EXCURSION MANAGERS. 


Throughout Northwest to YeELLOwsTONE PaRk,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To Orecon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.irorn1a,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass. 
To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALAskKA,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Norse (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
b directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 


Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
made with the Excursion Managers, 


THE WEEE. 

The Mecca to which all eyes, especially the politician’s, are 
now turning, seems to be Chicago. Every candidate’s friend 
is sure as to the nomination; favors are easy, and everybody is 
hopeful; and the hotel-keepers propose not to be forgotten. 


In the business world, caution and a dull market are the re- 
sults of the late panic. The principal defaulters, Messrs. Eno, 
Fish, and Ward, are to be prosecuted. 

Ex-Governor Leland Stanford has been giving a New York 
journal his plan for endowing a great educational institution 
in memory of his recently deceased son, whose energies, it 
is said, even up to the time of his death, had been marked 
in the interest of education. It seems that it is to bea “ prac- 
tical” institution, fitted to secure not merely “‘ quick-witted ” 
but “‘ nimble-handed ”’ scholars in every useful trade or occu- 
pation. The ex-Governor merits the sympathy and the best 
advice of his Eastern friends in the proposed scheme. 


Abroad.—The five hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Wyclif was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in London, 
Eng., on May 21. Though little known by the masses, Wyclif 
was certainly a great man, and a potent force in the cause of 
independence. Unfortunately certain historians have made 
“history” say differently. 

The majority of the Czsrevitch was celebrated on Sunday 
in St. Petersburg by various court and State ceremonies, and a 
popular /éte in the Field of Mars. The streets were thronged 
by “‘ enthusiastic masses.’”’ At the Palace Church the Czare- 
viteh took the oath of allegiance to the Czar and loyalty to the 
fatherland, and swore to maintain the legal order of succession. 
The dispatch does not say that he consulted the Nihilists as to 
this last item. 


The Egyptian embroglio continues as heretofore. Colonel 
Gordon has notably failed in performing miracles. Meanwhile 
the necessary diplomacy and war is being carried on by edit- 
ors and the people at large, but as the British Government 
alone is responsible, it moves with proper caution to extricate 
itself from the present awkward dilemma. At present the 
absolute want of organization and of skilled leadership on the 
part of the Conservative party is Gladstone’s best safeguard. 
The Parnell party are, for the nonce, playing the réleof shuttle 


Ow another page will be found a complete outline of 
the program and arrangements for the great meeting of 
the National Educational Association, the Council of 
Education, and the Educational Exposition at Madison 
in July. The galaxy of names that appear in the pro- 
gram give adequate promise of a worthy mental feast, 
and the mere outline of the excursions to these wonder- 
lands of America are sufficient evidence that the wants 
of the man (and woman), as well as the teacher, have 
been abundantly cared for. Why not go? 


A. J. Eaton, A. M., Harvard (1876), and Ph. D., 
Leipsic (1884), has just returned from a three years’ 


, Bi |course of study at the University of Leipsic, securing 


his later title, in the study of Greek, Latin, and San- 
scrit. Dr. Eaton is one of our most promising scholars, 
and is prepared to do most excellent work in the service 
of advanced scholarship in connection with some Amer- 
ican college or university. The institution securing his 
services will be fortunate. 


Tue teaching of reading formed the sole topic of dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the New England superin- 
tendents in Boston on Friday last. As will be seen by 
the official report which appears in this issue, there is 


addressed | still much difference of opinion as to the best method 


of teaching this much-debated study. Unfortunately 
the time was too limited for a general discussion of the 
subject. From some of the papers one might gather that 
there is a growing tendency to doubt the oft-repeated 
maxim, “Get the thought and the expression will take 
care of itself.” Evidently Mathew Arnold’s late exhi- 
bitions of reading have not helped on this maxim. 


American Institute oF InstrucTion.—Among 
the interesting exercises at the session of the American 
Institute to be held at Cottage City, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., beginning Monday evening, July 7, not 
the least will be the brilliant oration of Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, ex-Governor of South Carolina, in reply 
to Mr. Adams’s celebrated Phi Beta Kappa address on 
the study of Greek. Gov. Chamberlain is an elegant 
writer, a finished and powerful speaker, and a scholar 
thoroughly competent to deal with the subject. The 
great iron tabernacle of the Methodists, capable of 
seating 4,000, ought to be filled to its utmost capacity 
on that evening. We notice that Gov. Chamberlain 
has been invited to repeat this address at Yale College, 
at Amherst, and this week at Andover. Among the 
evening addresses will be a charming illustrated lecture 
by Professor C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan University, 
on “An Old Castle.” This is Ludlow Castle, dear to 
all students of English literature as the scene of Mil- 
ton’s “Comus.” The programme of the Institute is to 
be an exceedingly rich and varied one, special promi- 
nence being given to the practical work of the school- 
room. 


A party of New England editors, chiefly from the 
country and smaller cities, some forty in number, 
dropped in the other day on Knoxville, Tenn., where 
our Associate Editor was making one of his visits in 
his “ Ministry of Education.” Our friends had been 
well shaken up by the turbulent sea voyage from Boston 
to Norfolk, Va., and taken thence via Lynchburg and 
the beautiful pastoral and mining country of the New 
Dominion, to the mountain region of eastern Tennessee. 
At Knoxville they were enthusiastically greeted by the 
people of that thriving and beautiful city; also by a 
delegation of Tennessee editors; shown the sights, 
orated, banqueted, and sent on their way rejoicing, to 
behold the new wonders of Chattanooga, Nashville, and 
Atlanta; returning by the valley of the Shenandoah. 
Our Associate, fresh from his six months’ tour among 
the schools of the South, in the last five minutes of the 
banquet took occasion to urge them to “ go home and set 
their editorial goose-quills in rapid motion in favor of 
National Aid to Education, which is the one direction in 
which the Nation can give practical assistance in the 
development of the New South, and the binding together 
of all sections in one bond of patriotism and Jastirg 


cock, —compelled by some innate “ principle,” 


peace,” 


Ir gives us great pleasure to announce to the readers 
and friends of Tux Journat that Mr. W. A. Mowry, 
for twenty years senior principal of Mowry & Goff’s 
English and Classical High School, Providence, R. I., 
has become an associate partner in the business inter- 
ests of The New England Publishing Company, and 
an Associate Editor of Tak JouRNAL OF Epvucarion, 
and other publications of the Company. Mr. Mowry is 
too well known in New England to be introduced to 
our readers in this section, where he has for many years 
been recognized as one of our ablest teachers and 
writers. His experience covers all grades of instruc- 
tion from the New England district school to that of 
the Principalship of one of the best preparatory schools 
in the country, the creation, in large measure, of his 
energy and ability as a business manager, and of his 
wise administration and scholarship as a teacher. He 
resigns the associate principalship of this school at a 
period of its greatest prosperity, only that he may enter 
upon a work that seems to invite to larger usefulness, 
and to more congenial studies. Mr. Mowry is nota 
stranger to editorial life, having served for several 
years as the editor of The Rhode Island Schoolmaster 
in its palmiest days; and since that time, his pen has 
not been idle, as the columns of our own and of other 
leading publications in this country bear witness, In 
addition to his teaching career, Mr. Mowry was for 
several years Superintendent of Schools of Cranston, 
R. L., and served as a member of the School Committee 
of Providence. The meetings of The American Insti- 
tute of Instruction at St. Albans, in 1880, and at Sara- 
toga, in 1881, were excellent illustrations of his organ- 
izing and executive capacity as a public man. Mr, 
Mowry was one of the earliest promoters of the move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment of Tur 
JouRNAL OF EpvucatTion, in January, 1875, and his 
counsels then and since have been of great value to 
the management, while his active codperation in all 
measures looking to the permanency of the enterprise 
has been full of encouragement to those most directly 
concerned in its establishment and growth. From 
active sympathy and constant friendship, Mr. Mowry 
enters into the closer relation of co-laborer and joint 
owner. The past history of our journal has given him 
confidence that a higher and broader service was open- 
ing for the future, and with the fullest familiarity with 
the condition and, working of the business, he cheer- 
fully accepts the duty of laboring to make our publica- 
tions of the greatest value to the educational world. 
Our purpose from the first has been to put into Tae 
JournaL oF Epvucartion, Tae AMERICAN TEACHER, 
and Epucarion, the best that we could render, and 
all who know our new associate in editorial work will 
appreciate our purpose more fully than ever before. 
With whatever regrets the City of Providence and the 
State of Rhode Island may part with Mr. Mowry, all 
must remember that he is only transferred to a teacher’s 
chair, which has thousands of attendant students, and 
whose “school bounds are only the broad planet we 
inhabit.” 

Mr. Mowry will enter upon his editorial work about 
August 1,—on his return from Portland, Oregon, 
whither he goes, after the Madison meeting, as general 
manager of the Oregon Excursion, 


TAXATION OF THE RICH FOR THE POOR. 


There never was a more fallacious plea for indiffer- 
ence or hostility to popular education than the frequent 
complaint of wealthy tax-payers, that they are compelled 
to educate the children of the poor. Every dollar as- 
sessed on a wealthy man or corporation finally comes 


out of the laboring man, in the increased cost of living 
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and in the thousand ways by which the moneyed classes 
are able to defend themselves against the tax-payer. 
Besides, the only security for property is the intelli- 
gence, character, and skilled industry of the laboring 
classes. The manufacturers and merchants of New 
England lose more money by one strike of a townful of 
ignorant operatives, under the leading of a knot of dem- 
agogues, in one month, than all the taxation necessary 
to lift their children to a plane of intelligence where 
the labor-union “ boss ” will be out of a situation. The 
white population of our Southern States can make no 
better investment than the heaviest taxation their prop- 
erty will bear for the educational, religious, and indus- 
trial training of the negro. The great drawback of the 
South, to-day, is not protective tariff or any discrimina- 
tion by the National Government against her people, 
but ignorant labor, black and white. A generation of 
good schooling, moral churching, and training in intel- 
ligent work would double the value of every laborer, 
bring on a “ boom” in every branch of business, attract 
valuable immigration, and make these great, imperfectly 
developed States blossom like a garden. One of the 
chief drawbacks to industrial success, everywhere, is 
the ignorance, narrowness, and selfishness of large num- 
bers of wealthy men. In this way, a superior class often 
undermines itself and blights the very sources of its 
own prosperity. The best paying investment in this 
Republic is taxation for the upper region of American 
life. 


TESTS THAT ARE TESTS. 


A paragraph is going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that, in a certain penitentiary down South, a 
majority of the convicts have attended school; and 
every antiquated apologist for popular ignorance takes 
occasion to make solemn proclamation of the fact that 
“Education does not protect the community against 
crime.” Well, in the first place, no competent educa- 
tional authority has ever declared that reading and 
writing, of itself, would keep people out of State prison, 
although a community without the “three R’s” inva- 
riably runs down into barbarism. But, secondly, it 
would be instructive on this point to find out what is 
implied, in this instance, in going to school. Have the 
majority of these convicts received anything that any 
sensible man would call a fair chance in a good school ? 
How many of them have known anything but a broken 
attendance on a three months’ country school, in a 
wretched house, under a “third grade” teacher, per- 
haps a big brute, whose chief merit was in his muscle ; 
or an ignorant girl, for the first time in her life assum- 
ing the charge of one child? In fact, of the 8,000,000 
American children reported “in school,” not half are, 
to-day, in the way of testing the permanent influence 
of a good elementary instruction and discipline. 

Now, the proposition of the school-man is, first, that 
a good system of public education, instructing the head 
and the heart, and, by natural methods, in the hands of 
competent teachers, training the executive faculty, along 
with all other good institutions, is absolutely essential to 
good citizenship; tends to the increase of industry, 
the decrease of crime, and the building up of American 
society at every vital part. And, in the second place, 
the proposition is, that the only fair test of the influence 
of such a system of education is the actual bringing a 
generation of children and youth under its influence, at 
least until the age when the majority of American 
children leave school, from 12 to 15. Tried by this 
test, probably not one-tenth of the criminals in that 
penitentiary kiwow the meaning of education. Not 
one-tenth of the present white and colored generation of 


our Southern States have had any such fair opportunity 
of training in good schools. Indeed, multitudes of 


children in our most advanced States and our centers of 
culture never enjoy the opportunity of good elementary 
schooling long enough to test its value. Out of this 
vast throng of neglected Young America come the 
failures so often ascribed to the schools, and from them 
is recruiting the terrible army of barbarism with which 


every American State is yet to fight one decisive con- 
flict for American civilization. f all apologies for 
hatred and unbelief of popular education, the most 
pitiful is this device of parading the failure of the non- 
attendant, the vagrant, and the criminal class that drift 
about the schools, as the result of the schools themselves. 


OUR BOSTON L#TTER. 


Boston, May 25, 1884. 

The School Board has settled the music question by adding 
another instructor to the corps,—making five in all. The vote 
was & narrow one,—only one majority. The fundamental 
question seems to be whether the teaching shall be done by 
the regular teachers, as are drawing and all the other branches, 
or by specialists. If by specialists, and these are to be held 
responsible for the teaching, then a still larger corps of in- 
structors, I am inclined to think, should be employed. If, 
however, the teaching is to be done by the regular teachers, it 
is a question whether the board is justified in adding to the 
burdens already carried by the city for musical instruction. 
There is such a thing as riding a horse, etc. My ears are not 
“finely attuned,’”’ and I am not therefore a competent judge; 
but I must venture the statement that there are many persons, 
whose judgment is valuable, that no not hesitate to say that 
the ornamental has already sent the useful upward to a point 
in dangerous proximity to the beam. 

I want to quote three sentences from the report of the Music 
Committee because they announce a very important truth, one 
not often emanating from a school board: “ Absolute uni- 
formity in the mode of presenting the subjects to children,” 
says the committee, ‘cannot be expected from teachers each 
of whom has a pronounced individuality, which, in the inter- 
est of progress, we should be sorry to thwart by cast-iron legis- 
lation. As little should we wish to risk the loss of the services 
of any of the instructors by endeavoring to impose the views 
of any one of them upon the rest in matters of secondary im- 
portance. Our desire is to promote that mutual state of trust 
and good-feeling which begets a readiness to observe and profit 
by new ideas of value, from whatever quarter they may come.”’ 

That is generous as well as wise. But right alongside of 
this I am tempted to place an order offered in the School Board 
at the very next meeting of that body, and that, too, by a dis- 
tinguished member. Here it is verbatim: “‘ Ordered, That no 
book shall be used in the public schools as a text-book, refer- 
ence-book, or otherwise, without the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Text-books.”” Of course, it is not conceivable that 
the Board will pass such an order, and I quote it simply as a 
curiosity, and as proof of the tendency in modern school legis- 
lation to destroy the individuality of the teacher. Heaven 
have mercy on the schools when this is quite accomplished! 


The annual report of the superintendent is out. It has pro- 
voked much criticism, Besides the usual statistics, which, 
like a politician’s speech, may mean a good deal or nothing, 
it contains, as the superintendent has it, “‘a survey of some of 
the principal lines of supervisory work.’”’ I have “circulated 
around ’’ among teachers and others interested in educational 
matters, seeking to learn their opinions concerning the Report. 
One gentleman (not a teacher) says that he sees in it nothing 
but a labored attempt to defend the present system of super- 
vision. ‘‘ This, however,’’ he says, ‘“‘I should not criticise 
were it not for the fact that in order to bring into prominence 
the present methods of supervision he thrusts back out of sight 
all the other agencies that are at work in the school-room. 
Dr. Philbrick and Dr. Eliot recognized in all that they did the 
very important functions of the teacher in school-work. Mr. 
Seaver seemed to ignore them altogether. One would think, 
too, that there was not such a person as a principal in the 
schools of the city. And yet at the head of each school there 
is a man or a woman who must direct, and be judged by the 
condition of his or her school as regards “‘ government, be- 
havior of pupils, methods of teaching, and results of examina- 
tions.’”? ** You may doubt my word, but read the report care- 
fully through and I think you will not continue to doubt.” 

Another person (a teacher) said that she could not under- 
stand how the superintendent could have made the suggestion 
(cold-blooded, it seemed to her) that a substitute’s pay should 
be taken from the month’s pay of every teacher absent from 
school. ‘‘ Of course, we are hired to serve the city, and it is 
true that if a person absents himself or herself from school for 
an hour even, strict logic would say, make a discount. But 
the superintendent knows, or ought to, that there are circum- 
stances in the teacher’s life when her absence for a session 
may be a necessity, and that, too, under conditions when no 
principal would think of sending for a substitute, and when 
only the hardest of hearts would think of subtracting a few 
cents from her salary. No business-house would think of such 
a thing. There may be serious sickness in the family of the 
principal of a school, detaining him for a half a day, or a day 
even. Would the superintendent apply his rule in such a 
case? Itis hard for me to believe it, But what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gentleman-bird. Would he advise 
that the superintendent and the supervisors and the auditor 
and the secretary, so popular, suffer in purse whenever sick- 
ness at home, or of one’s self, makes it necessary for them to 
give up their educational labors for a day or two ?” 

Whatever criticisms may be made concerning Mr. Seaver’s 
report, personally I think he has said some admirable things. 
His remarks on the methods of judging teachers are excellent. 
His statement that “‘ the best way to judge of a teacher’s skill 
is to observe him while at his work” is a sound one. I think, 
however, that I observe with others that there is an implied 
assumption in all he writes, that, so far as supervision is con- 
cerned, at least, “‘ whatever is, is right.” 

I am sorry to see that the Illiteracy Bill, which Mr. Carrigan 
has worked so hard and conscientiously to get the Legislature 
to enact, and which passed the House by a large) majority, has 
peen killed in the Senate, It is strange that the Legislature 


{ 


of a State so enlightened as Massachusetts should so often be 
made up of a class of politicians indifferent, if not hostile, to 
her highest educational interests. The present Legislature 
has refused to add-$500 to the very meagre salary of the chief 
of its educational bureau, Its appropriations for educational 
purposes are generally given after microscopic observations of 
every detail. The petitions of teachers are treated as most 
petitions are treated that do not have behind them votes or 
money. And when a young man of talent, energy, and with 
the ambition to do something worthy of the position in which 
fortune has placed him, urges a measure of greatest importance 
to the State, one,—too, consistent with her traditions and senti- 
ment,—the conservative part of the legislative body puts its 
elephantine foot upon it. The question will come up again, 
however, another year, for there is right, as well as a well- 
spring of energy, behind it. 

NOTES, 
Sewing exhibitions are now in order. 
Dr. Jeffries thinks that exhibitions and examinations, com- 
ing as they do in the heated days of June, injure the eyesight 
of children. Another reason for abolishing them. 
Everything was refined about the sit-down of the Theta 
Delta Chi’s at Young’s, last week, except the poem; that was 
a Groce affair. It took, however. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOC. NOTES. 


EXCURSION TO YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, JULY 19,— 
31, 1884. 
The excursion party to the Park will be composed exclu- 
sively of members of the National Educational Association, 
and will leave Madison in sections, immediately after the 
meeting of the Association. Will travel by the Chicago & 
Northwest Ry., and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
arriving at St. Paul in about twelve hours, dining on the cars 
en route. Railway fare from Madison to St. Pdul and return 
$10.45,—half-fare. One day or more may be given to St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. Purchasing-excursion tickets at St. Paul, 
on the Northern Pacific R. R., $60 for the round trip,—half- 
fare,—the party will travel to Cinnabar in about three days, 
having the privilege—(1) Of stopping nights at hotels at Moor- 
head, Bismark, and Glendive, at moderate rates. (2) Taking 
sleeping-car at St. Paul,—sleeping-car fare $950, St. Paul to 
Cinnabar, resting Sunday, 24 hours, at Moorhead,—three meals 
at hotel Sunday, $1.'75,—arriving at Cinnabar, and, by carriage 
(no extra expense), at Hot Springs Hotel on Wednesday even- 
ing,—meals on dining cars 75 cents each. (3) Can travel by 
through car service, declining sleeping-berths, carrying lunch- 
eon, arriving at Hot Springs as early as Tuesday night. 
Leaving Hot Springs in parties not exceeding forty people, 


make the tour of the Park, 180 miles in six days, by carriage 
or horseback, transportation $25, meals and lod ng extra, 
$5 00 per day (see G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ Yellowstone National 
Park, paper guide. ) 

All railway return-tickets are good till August 31. Persons 
may remain in the Park at pleasure, can travel by private con- 
veyance, can carry their own tents and subsistence. Address, 
} & tL? Parker, at River Falls, Wis., till July J, and at Madison 

ter. 


— Hon. D. H. Kiehle, St.({Paul, Minn., has consented to 
ae fro of the excursion to Devil’s Lake and Winnepeg, 
anito 


OBITUARY. 

In the death of Prof. Isaac F. Cady, of, Barrington, the edu- 
cators of Rhode Island lose from their ranks one of their 
ablest and most earnest workers. Mr. Cady was Massachu- 
setts-born, struggled hard for a collegiate education, and grad- 
uated from Brown University with a well-established reputa- 
tion for reliable scholarship, and with a true devotion to liter- 
ary pursuits. He at once secured a teachership in the Provi- 
dence High School, which he held until the establishment of a 
high school at Warren, R. I., of which he was the first princi- 
pal. His ability for hard work, in and out of the school-room, 
seemed to have no bounds, and his enthusiastic zeal inspired 
all who came within the reach of his influence. In the organ- 


ization and equipment of the new high school he showed ex- 
cellent skill and judgment. Its farnishings, adornments, and 
appointments showed breadth of educational view, a progres- 
sive method in study, and a careful and thorough adaptation 
of the best means to the noblest ends. His sou! was in his 
school,—was his school. He knew no weariness or self-sacri- 
fice too great for its improvement and the benefit of his pupils. 
Early mornings and late nights were given to the advancement 
of his pupils and the building up of the Warren High School. 
So devout was he, so zealous, that his love for labor became 
morbid, and the t world was lost in his school-world. A 
devout student of science, his recreation was found in his re- 
searches into nature. Rocks, soils, trees, birds, flowers, the 
phenomena of nature, insects, reptiles, fishes, all were con- 
genial acquaintances and leisure-hour friends. His ‘‘ Peeps 
into the Dock ”’ will be remember by the readers of the Rhode 
Island Schoolmaster, to whose pages he often I og the results 
of his valuable experience and observation. The microsco 
and the telescope were his aid to reveal the truths which 
natural eye could not detect, while his keen and careful study 
of life in all his varied forms gave him power as well as ma- 
terial for teaching possessed by few, if any, of his associ- 
ates. His school was the special recipient of his studies, 
and the strength and energy of his life were given to mak- 
ing self-reliant and intelligent men aud women of his pu- 
pils. His life-work as a teacher was done at Providence, War- 
ren, and Barrington, R. I., with a year or two in the South. 
His last service was in a private school in Barrington, where 
he owned and cultivated a farm, and spent his last years. He 


was a good man, with few faults, and the cause of education 
has been enriched by his life. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Thomson's Commercial Arithmetic. Designed for Acad- 
emies, High Schools, Counting Rooms, and Business Col- 
leges. By James B. Thomson, LL.D.* New York: Clark 
—- Cloth, 12mo, 320 pages. Introduction price, 

1.00. 
It isa common complaint that, in making up the courses of 


study for many of our high schools, not enough attention is 
devoted to the preparation of the scholars for the realities of 
business that await so many of them after graduation. While 
we of course do not believe that it is possible to fit scholars in 
school for all the departments of business, at least such a train- 
ing can be given that it will be a comparatively easy matter for 
the young graduate in actual experience to master the details 
of business. The great success of the various commercial 
schools and colleges throughout the country, with hundreds of 
scholars who would attend public schools if proper facilities 
were given for 3 commercial education, has led many high 
schools and academies to modify their courses of study by giv- 
ing more direct attention than heretofore to commercial arith- 
metic and kindred subjects. With this there has arisen a de- 
mand for a suitable text-book in arithmetic, in which should 
be arranged in a clear and compact form the short methods 
employed by expert accountants, together with the subjects 
involving percentage, banking, stock exchange, clearing house 
and custom house business, averaging of accounts, partnership 
settlements, etc. To meet this demand, Thomson's Com- 
mercial Arithmetic has been prepared. The author, James 
B. Thomson, LL.D., had devoted to this work that same care 
that has characterized all his mathematical works ; and the 
same clear, concise, and accurate style that has long marked 
his definitions as models, has been strictly adhered to. The 
facts and methods given on many commercis! subiects have 
been procured from reliable persons who are thoroughly versed 
in these several departments. They are, therefore, authentic 
business facts, and in accordance with present usage. The ex- 
amples are all new, and have been selected with a special view 
to their practical application to business, and not as a trial of 
the mathematical skid of the learner. In high schools and 
academies, where a review of arithmetic is among the finishing 
studies of the course, we are confident that this book will prove 
particularly valuable, by giving the pupil a means of solving 
the problems he must so frequently meet with in after life, 
and will also be found an excellent substitate for the so-called 
** higher arithmetics.”’ 


Calkins’ Reading Cards. For First Reading—from Black- 
board to Books. In twosets. With Instractions for Teach- 
ers. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The First Set contains nearly 500 different words which are 
in common use. Each word is printed in large type and in 
plain script, ither form of the word may be taught first 
The words are arranged on the first set of Cards in single 
words and in pairs. 

The Second Set contains short phrases, short sentences; 
also longer sentences and related sentences grouped, ass in 
short stories. Print and script type are used on both sets. 

The two sets of Cards contain a vocabulary of more than 
600 different words, most of which are familiar to children of 
five or six years of age, bycommon use in conversation. The 
child learns a spoken language by hearing and using the words 
singly, in pairs, in groups, and in sentences. He should be 
taught the written language by a similar order of progress, be- 
ginning with words already familiar to the child by his use of 
them in speech. 

More than fifty outline-pictures are given in the ‘‘ Book of 
Directions for Teachers,” that accompanies these Reading- 
ecards. Then pictures are to be drawn on the blackboard in 
connection with different reading-lessons, as the lesson is 
taught. yThe pupils are subsequently required to read the 
lesson from the Reading-cards without the picture, thus re- 
quiring them to give their entire attention to the words and 
sentences. The use of these Reading-cards, in connection with 
the blackboard instruction, is an important step in teaching 
reading to young children, and it will lead them by'regular and 
systematic steps from reading simple words at sight to the read- 
ing of lessons in the first Reader, with a rapidity of progress that 
becomes a great saving of time to both pupil and teacher. Each 
teacher is expected to select from the Cards suitable words 
and sentences for presentation to the pupils of her class, to 
teach those words or sentences first on the blackboard, then 
to distribute the Card containing the same words or sentences 
among the pupils, that they may find and read them from the 
Cards while holding them in their hands. By using the suc- 
ceeding cards in a similar manner the pupils are led through 
the reading of words in groups and in sentences, to the read- 
ing of lessons in short stories, aid thus they are prepared to 
hold books and to read from them by natural steps. This 
plan of using Reading-cards, to be held in the hands of each 
pupil, in connection with the lessons on the blackboard, is the 
result of long exper'ence, based upon the true philosophy of 
learning to read by a natural process. It contains all the es- 
sential elements of the so-called ‘‘ new education,”’ soarranged 
that it ean be adapted to the pupils of any locality. 


Anti-Slavery Days. A Sketch of the Struggle which ended 
in the Abolition of Slavery in the United States. By James 
Freeman Clarke. New York: R.Worthington. Price, $1.25, 


Mr. James Freeman Clarke has produced in this volume a 
sketch of the struggle which ended in the abolition of slavery 
in the United States, which is intended for the generation 
which has grown up since those stormy scenes. Mr. Clarke 
dwells mostly on the events with which he was personally fa- 


miliar and the persons with whom he was best acquainted. 
The scenes are chiefly laid in Massachusetts, and the characters 
are New England men, yet he hints at the way in which men 
felt and thought in other sections. The story of the emanci- 
pation will be as intensely interesting as any series of events 
in the records of mankind, and those chapters call fitting atten- 
tion to some of the most important men and actions in that 
crisis. Time has elapsed since the great event, and both 
parties can now afford to retrace that period of contest and to 
do justice to both contending interests. Mr. Clarke’s work is 
a valuable contribution to the future history of those days. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just published 
Round the World, by Andrew Carnegie; 1 vol. small 4to, 
$250. Mr. Carnegie is a brilliant writer, and Four-in-Hand 
in Britain was an exceedingly clever book and very popular. 
This new book, Round the World, has a much more ex- 
tended scope, and a more comprebensive mission. He evi- 
dently traveled with eyes and ears open. Asa writer he is 
buoyant, keen, and accurate. He evidently has given the 
reader, without reserve or affectation, just the impressions 
that made themselves most vividly felt at the moment, and 
the rapid flow of the narrative fairly enchains the reader’s at- 
tention. Sailing from San Francisco to Japan, on his course 
round the world, the larger part of Mr. Carnegie’s book is 
taken up with the description of Eastern lands, and it forms a 
real addition to the literature of travel. 

The same firm have also published Out of Town Places 
(a reissue of Rural Studies), by Donald G. Mitchell; 1 vol. 
12mo, with new illustrative designs by E. C. Gardner; price 
$1.25. The purpose of this excellent book is well stated by 
the author in his preface: ‘‘ Its aim is to stimulate those who 
live in the country or who love the country, to a fuller and 
wider range of thinking about the means of making their 
homes enjoyable, rather than to lay down any rules by which 
this may be accomplished; and I have especially sought to ex- 
cite the ambition of those holders of humble estates, who be- 
lieve that nothing can be done in the way of adornment of 
country property, except under the eye of accomplished gar- 
deners. The book is a tract for homeliness; and I hope it 
may make country proselytes.”’ 

Another volume of the Scribners’ is entitled The Lady of 
the Tiger? by Frank Stockton; 1 vol., 12mo, price $1.00. 
This book contains a series of magazine articles. The one 
giving name to the volume has excited much interest, and no 
story for a very long time has given rise to such animated dis- 
cussion as Mr. Stockton’s enigmatical situation, The Lady or 
the Tiger? and what fate the princess chose for her lover is 
a question that will probably never be satisfactorily solved. 
Wife’s Deceased Sister,’’ ‘‘The Transferred Ghost,’ 
** That Same Old ’Coon,” ‘‘ Mr. Tolman,”’ *‘ The Training of 
Parents,’”’ and the other stories which make up this collection, 
are equally remarkable for the novelty and surprise of the 
Eo and for the sly humor Mr. Stockton has the faculty of 
mparting to everything that comes from his pen. 

— The National School Furnishing Company, Chicago, have 
published The Rise and Fall of Political Parties in the 
United States; price, in cloth, 50 cents. This valuable book 
gives the history of all questions of Government policy from 
the Colonial to the present time. Our American youth should 
be taught not only the history of their country, but be made 
familiar with the civil polity of the Government. In a land 
like ours, where the youth are so soon to be called to the 
positions of responsibility, ordinary wisdom would demand 
careful instruction in the authentic history of the past. And 
not so much in the dates of battles and heroism of great lead- 
ers, as in the principles for which the armies contended and 
the teachings of the national parties which made up the Nation 
It is not a lengthy or difficult study. There have been but 
twenty-four administrations, ending with that of President 
Arthur. Under the orderly arrangement of Mr. Blanchard, 
any boy or girl can master the whole of it in a session of school. 
The facts here narrated will prove of the largest value from 
the standpoint of the scholar, and no hess will they be valuable 
in assisting the jadgment in rightly discharging the duties of 
citizenship in a country where every man is a ruler. 

— Cassell & Co., London, Paris, and New York, have icsued 
Part I. of Cassell’s Popular Gardening; edited by D.T. Fish 
(to be completed in about twenty-four parts) ; price, 7 pence; 
one part to be issued each month. It contains the fullest and 
latest information given on the formation and maintenance of 
artificial climates, through the erection and warming of glass 
houses or other structures; the building of walls; the planting 
of hedges; the formation and furnishing of the flower, vege- 
table, and fruit garden, orchards, pleasure-grounds, shrub- 
beries, plantations, garden-landscapes; and the propagation by 
every known means of all the plants of the gardens. It has 


numerous illustrations. It will be found fall of practical infor- 
mation upon every subject connected with the cultivation, 
propagation, and production of flowers, plants, shrubs, fruit, 
vegetables, etc. 


— Charles H. Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston, has just pub- 
lished Beethoven's Nine Symphonies,—Analytical Essays, 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L , president of the Royal College of 
Music, London ; with an Introduction by the author and a 
Preface by George Henshel ; price, $1.50. The nine sympho- 
nies of Beethoven extend over a period of twenty-four years, 
from 1799 to 1823, and they are entirely independent of each 
other. Noone can bo familiar with these great musical com- 
positions, without being impressed with the greatness of Beet- 
hoven. He combined qualities of heart and mind that make 


his compositions sources of strengthening the love of purity & 


and sincerity in the art of which he was'a great and noble 
master. Mr. Grove’s analyses enable the lover of music to 
appreciate more fully the genius and skill of this master of his 
art. Mr. Ellis has done the pablisher’s part in tho prodnetion 
of this work with excellent taste. Typography, paper, and 
binding all combine to make the work attractive. 

—A.L. Bancroft & Co., Sam Franciseo, Cal., have issned 
Bancroft’s Fifth Reader, the concluding book of the series 
of readers noticed in Toe JoURNAL of January 17, 1884. 
This admirable series of school readers has been prepared by 
Charles H. Allen, principal of California Normal School; John 
Swett, principal Girl’s High and Normal School, San Francisco, 
ex-Supt. of Public Instruction, California; and Josiah Royer, 
Ph D., instructor in Philosophy in Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Mass. The methods employed in the firat four books have been 
wisely continued and extended in this fifth book. The literary 
character of the selections is excellent, adapted for elocu- 
tionary work, for lessons in style, and for choice extracts for 
memorizing. Portraits of eminent authors accompany selec- 
tions from these writings. 

— Cassell & Co., New York, announce, for immediate publi- 
eation, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to Paris, with illustra- 
tions on nearly every page, and a large map of Paris specially 
prepared for the work; 320 pages, crown 8vo; price, 40 cents. 
Day-Dawn in Dark Places; or, Wanderings and Work in 
Bechwanaland, South Africa, by the Rev. John Mackenzie, 
tutor of Moffat Institution, Karuman, with nearly one hundred 
illustrations; one volume, 12mo, extracloth. Arminius Vam- 
bery: His Life and Adventures, written by himself. This 
narrative of travels and adventures in Asia and Earope is em- 
bellished with portrait and fourteen full-page illustrations; one 
volume, large octavo, nearly 400 pages. 

— Prof. G. H. Bell, Battle Creek, Mich., author of Natural 
Method in English, has written and published a Guide to 
Correct Language; A Book of Reference, in three parts. 
Part I., Practical Grammar, giving the most essential gram- 
matical rules, with numerous examples, showing the correct 
as well as the incorrect use of words. Part IL. treats of Panc- 
tuation, embracing instructions, rules, and examples, admir- 
ably arranged for handy use. Part ILI. deals with the Use of 
Capitals, defined by a complete set of rules, and illustrated by 
examples. To teachers and students such a book is invaluable. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have jast published a 
Brief Hand-book of American Authors, by Oscar Fay 
Adams, author of A Brief Hand-book of English Authors. 
This book, like the one of English authors, gives, in compact 
form and in alphabetical order, just the information students 
and readers need, and Mr. Adams has performed his task with 
good judgment, and these two books will be found so handy 
and useful, in giving the clew to the works of authors, that 
they will be sought for every study table. Certainly every 
teacher, even of the common school, should have them. 

— The spirited biography of Chinese Gordon, recently written 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent, has 
just been published in Harper’s Franklin-square Library.” 
One of the most valuable features of this edition is a double- 
page bird's-eye view of the Nile and the Egyytian Soudan, 
which will afford great assistance to those who possess it in 
following the course of events in the neighborhood of Khar- 
toom, whither the eyes of the civilized world are now anxiously 
turned, General Gordon oeing hemmed in by the followers of 
the Mahdi. 

— Mrs. Sherwood has written a book, just published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, from which may be derived, 
in the secrecy of the boudoir, a correct knowledge of the man- 
ners and customs of society, even to the most minute partic- 
ulars. The title of the book is Manners and Social Usages. 
It is absolutely exhaustive of its subject, containing thirty-eight 
chapters dealing with the mysteries of cards, introductions, 
invitations, weddings, dressing, dining, and dinner giving, the 
treatment of servants, and a variety of similar topics. 

— D. Appleton & Co. have issued the Third Reader in 
‘*The Normal Music Course,’ by John W. Tufts and H. E. 
Holt. It contains excellent studies, songs, and chants. arranged 
as trios, quartets for soprano and alto voices. The mechanical 
execution of this series of music books is worthy of all praise. 
The marginal illustrations are artistic. In a subsequent num- 
ber of Tag JOURNAL we shall hope to give a fuller notice of 
this ‘‘ Course.”’ 

— Harper & Brothers have just published the edition of their 
Guide-Book to Europe and the Bast for 1884, and also Mr. 
George William Curtie’s Bulogy on Wendell Phillips, de- 
livered before the municipal authorities of Boston, has been 
issued in pamphlet form by them. It will also be incorporated 
in the memorial volume to be published by the city of Boston. 

— Sidney S. Rider, Providence, R. I., has issued No. 2 of Vol. 
If. of Book Notes. It contains historical, literary, and critical 
notices of books; price, 50 cents per year. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fussbudget’s Folks ; Anna F. B . 
8.8. nad by Anna urnbam, $1.00, Boston: Cong. 
urs de Lecture et de Traduction ; . Roemer -» Vols, 
New’York: D. ap & Co. 
Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes ; by Wm. Morris Davis ; 50 cte. 
-.+» Broken eae ish ; by E.C. Dabois; 50 cts ... Wild Woods Life; by 
Ca os arrar ; 25. : Lee & Shepard. 
r as Once . heus H 
New York: Fords, Reward, i Orr 
The Elements of Rhetoric and Composition ; by David J. Hill, LU.D.... 
The Elements of Logic; by W.8. Jevons, LL.D., TKS, and David J. 
Hill, LL.D. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co, 
og letiow ot Sentence-Making; by C, W. Bardeen. New York: A. 8. 
The Fortnightly Review 1884. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott 
y for May, Phi hia: 
(Harper’s Franklin Sq. Lib.), New York: Harper 
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THE TEACHING OF READING. 


VIEWS OF N. ‘E. SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The regular semi-annual meeting of the New Eogland Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents was held in the rooms of the 
School Committee, Mason street, Boston, Friday, May 23; Mr. 
J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence, in the chair. 


After the opening exercises, and the appointment of com- 
mittees, the following order was introduced by Supt. Bent of 


Clinton, and unanimously passed ; 


Ordered, That the gentlomen whose names are on the order of to-day’s 
exercises be a committee to prepare and print, at the expense of the As- 
sociation, before the beginning of the next school year, a list of books or 
reading matter to be used as supplementary reading in all grades below 
the high school, specifying to what grade or grades each book is adapted, 
and that this Mst be sent to each member of the Association. 


The subject of ‘‘ Reading” was then discussed, sddresses 
being made by Messrs, William T, Harris, of Concord; G. I. 
Aldrich, of Quincy; W. F. Gordy, of Ansonia, Conn,; W. H. 
Lambert, of Everett; William C, Bates, of Hingham; George A. 
Littlefield, of Newport, R. L.; and W.E. Pulsifer, of Leominster. 


Methods. 
W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass., said: 


The objects of teaching reading are two: (a) To enable the 
pupil to understand for himself the literature of the race as he 
finds it on the printed page. (b) To enable him to read the 
printed page to others so that they may understand it. Teach- 
ers tend toward the following of one method exclusively. If 
it becomes a chief object to produce beautiful oral reading 
(enunciation, pronunciation, inflection), they will tend to lay 
all stress on this, and very little stress on the mastery of the 
style and thought. This fact shows that one must carefully 


define for himself the order of importance in naming the ob- 
jects of reading. Must we work toward expression by the 
voice, or toward comprehending the printed page, primarily ? 

Assuming that all will concede the understanding of the 
printed page as primary, and the oral expression as secondary, 
although very important, then we find two distinct stages of 
instruction in the artof reading: (a) The pupil is first to learn 
how to recognize familiar words in a printed form. The 
strangeness to the pupil consists in the fact that he is now to 
recognize by the eye, in printed characters, what before had 
existed only for his ear. The first stage of instruction should 
attempt to increase his vocabulary as much as to teach him to 
know his present vocabulary in a new way of sapremen: 4: Guo 
as it appears to the eye on the printed page. (b) The second 
stage of teaching reading begins after the pupil has acquired 
the ability to recognize his words readily in printedform. This 
second stage has for its chief object the elevation of the pupil 
out of his mere colloquial vocabulary into the literature of his 
language, — the literary vocabulary. Usually, book-makers 
have devoted the first, second, and third readers to the work 
of presenting the familiar colloquial vocabulary to the eye of 
the pupil; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth readers to the intro- 
duction of the pupil to the vocabulary and style of his national 
literature. 

In the first stage of teaching reading we meet the practical 
questions regarding phonic and word-methods, vocal drill, 
printing and script-methods, and the like topics. The speaker 
believed that the pupil should copy words for a few weeks in 
printed letters until he is thoroughly familiar with the forms 
of the printed letters: then he should learn script and confine 
himeelf to writing script. He believed that Leigh’s phonetic 
priat is the best help in the first stages of learning to read. 
Certainly the word-method should be used at first, and not the 
method of learning elements at first and the construction of 
words afterward. The teaching in elocution has been in the 
hands of men of such great ability that it has, to a degree, 
given a strong tendency in our schools to lay chief stress on 
the oral delivery and expression of the printed page rather 
than the study of its meaning and the translation of the liter- 
ary vocabulary into the colloquial vocabulary, and the latter 
into the former. Phonic drill should be secondary to drill in 
spelling words as they are actually spelled. It misleads the 
pupil otherwise, 

Karly in the pupil’s course he should be set upon the gram- 
matical element of the language,—the etymology,—care being 
taken to introduce this element gradually, and in no case to 
lay primary or even secondary stress on it. (Primary stress 
being laid on ability to understand the text, and explain it in 
his own colloquial vocabulary, secondary stress being laid on 
fete ee or delivery by proper pronunciation and in- 

ection. 

The etymological material in the English language is very 
limited, the following points including nearly all: (1) Plaral 
in 8; (2) possessive in ’sand 8’; (3) adjectives and adverbs in 
comparative and superlative in er and est, and more and most ; 
(4) verbs, present tense, third singular in s ; (5) past tense iu 
ed ; (6) participle in ing ; (7) all the forms of the auxiliaries be, 
and have; (8) personal pronouns, all their forms for expression 
of number, person, gender, case, and ancient or solemn style; 
(9) capital letters; (10) poetic rhythm and rhyme. 

Coming to the question of supplementary reading, Mr. Harris 
mentioned (a) the additional reading required to familiarize 
the pupil with the printed forms of words; and (b) the extra 
reading in the advanced stage in order to give the pupil enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary. ‘The pupil should be taught how to pre- 
pare his reading lesson: (a) He should make a list of the 
words in his Jesson that are not familiar to him, and write out 


what he thinks they mean, after studying their context in the|p 


lesson. He should not consult the dictionary except rarely in 
the first eight years of his school life. He should cultivate his 
poetical faculty by studying out the meaning from the context, 
and translate it into the colloquial vocabulary. The teacher 
should assist somewhat by pointing out in advance certain of 
the more unusual words. (b) In the next place, the study of 
the allusions in the piece,— geographical, historical, scientific, 
literary, prosodic. (c) Peculiarities of J ig should be discussed 
in the elass recitation; how Irving differs from Scott, or Haw- 
thorne; how the pupil would describe or express this or that 
thought or observation. As to the spelling-book for advanced 
pupils, the speaker advocated the use of a special list of the 
most difficult words,—difficult because the elementary sounds 
are represented (or misrepresented) by unusual combinations. 
This list should be learned with perfect thoroughness, and, if 
80 learned, the memory of forms will be so trained that the 
pupil will always continue to observe and remember difficult 


combinations without further study of speliing- 


Keeping in view the main purpose of teaching - 


ing, the making of the pupil able to understand the printed 
page, we shall avoid laying primary stress on oral delivery, and 
we shall supplement the school reading-book by the use of a 
series of classics given out to the pupils to read at home. 
These classics should supplement the selected gems of the 
school readers by giving the whole works, or at least larger 
extracts from the works from which the gems have been taken. 


Choice of a Method. 
Supt. G. I. Aldrich, Quincy, Mass. : 


It is sometimes said that with a good teacher pupils will 
learn to read, whatever be the method employed. The matter 
of method is of great importance; hence if one method is bet- 
ter by ever so little, we are bound to employ it, No teacher 
is so good a teacher as to be justified in employing any but the 
best method. In making choice of a method some general 
considerations are important: 

1. The method must be based on correct principles. It must 
be a philosophical method. This can be determined outside 
the school-room. What are the reasons which lead you to 
employ this method? What shall we say of the work done 
by a teacher who disregards this point ? 

2. The method must be such as will make the task of learn- 
ing to read as pleasant as possible. 

3. Such a method as prevents formation of bad habits. 

4. Such a method as will give the pupil a correct notion of 
what reading is,—silent and oral. 

5. Such a method as enables teachers to maintain a lively 
interest on the part of pupiis, and so to secure undivided at- 
tention. All know great differences in schools. The child 
whose powers of attention has been well trained has been ben- 
efited in the highest degree. Not only will he learn to read 
most rapidly, but the advantage extends to all his other work. 

If it is our purpose to produce mechanical readers,—i. ¢, read- 
ers in whom the thought process is wanting,—then we shall 
feel justified in tolerating mechanical reading by the begin- 
ners. If we believe, however, that whatever we would have 
pupils do with facility and pleasure, that they must have con- 
stant practice in doing,—if it is the purpose of our teaching to 
make good readers, and I suppose all will avow this purpose, 
—if we believe that the best reader is he who most constantly 
makes the acts of association to which I have referred, whose 
associations are most vivid and lively, who constantly feels the 
ideas and thoughts which underlie the words,—if we agree to 
all this, it would seem that we might find common ground on 
which to stand, whether we chance to be considering the 
teaching of the first steps in reading, or the management of 
older pupils. 


The Sentence Method. 

Supt. W. F. Gordy, Ansonia, Conn. : 

The value of any educational method is to be measured by its 
conformity to nature. The sentence-method of teaching written 
or printed language is the method which nature uses in teach- 
ing spoken language. A boy five years old has a vocabulary 
of several hundred spoken words. These he can read with 
the ear. This is ear-reading. In interpreting thoughts ex- 
pressed by written language the eye must be used. This is 


eye-reading. The form of the word is all-important in this 
process, while in speech the sound of the word brings thought 
to the mind. 

Of the two kinds of reading, —eye-reading and oral reading, 
—the first is of primary importance because it is the funda- 
mental process. Given the thought gained from the printed 
page by the eye, and correct oral expression naturally follows, 

Nature alway presents ideas in relation with other ideas. 
Hence thought is the unit of mental action, and the sentence 
is the unit of expression. The child’s attention, at the outset, 
should be called to the sentence only, because the two-fold 
aim should be to omit all details and to enable the child to re- 
alize in the most vivid manner that the language vritten be- 
fore him reveals facts. The sentence contains a thought, 
which he can make true by the use of objects in his possession. 
It expresses a living reality, and thus compels him to recog- 
nize written language in its true character; viz., as a medium 
of thought. The eye scans the board and the mind seizes the 
meaning. This work is intelligent, and is just the kind of 
work which nature does when teaching spoken language. It 
is worthy of emphatic remark that by this method the child 
passes from the thought to the expression. The direct con- 
sciousness, then, is not the expression, but the thought ex- 
pressed. ‘This is a vital point to be gained. 

After ten or eleven weeks pupils may n to name the 
words, so that they may become thoroughly familiar with all 
the words used, At the end of five months they may hegin to 
spell oraliy the words on the board. In this way they will ac- 
quire a new and important power to master new words for 
themselves. There seems no good reason why a five-year-old 
child should not, after beginning with the sentence, learn the 
power of every letter in the alphabet in the first year of school- 


life, 
Supplementary Reading. 
W. H. Lambert, Malden, Mass. : 

Supplementary reading relieves the drill in the ordinary 
reader. It is futile to attempt to hold the attention of the child 
to a reading exercise, which, by a continued re-reading, has 
become completely devitalized. Itserves as a means for broad- 
ening the pupil’s mental horizon. It cultivates a habit of 
reading, creates a taste for good reading, and teaches children 
how to read. The old and common practice of confining the 
apil for a whole year to one Reader may make him a good 
caller of words,—indeed, may make him a good elocutionist,— 
but cannot in the proper sense make him a good reader. The 
Readers now ip use contain too few selections worth putting in 
the memory. The mass of them have but an ephemeral value 
with searcely merit enough to hold the interest of the child, 
even in a second perusal. The reading should be well graded, 
particularly in language in the lower grades. Exercises in sup- 
plementary reading should contain only such words as are 
already familiar to the child, or, at least, should present but a 
few new words, and the meaning and force of these should be 
carefully developed before the exercise is attempted. Nothing 
is so destructive to all good reading as to plunge the pupil into 
an exercise which lies beyond his ability to interpret. The 
reading should also be well graded in respect to the thought. 
Young children express their thoughts in simple sentences. 
Their vocabulary is composed, for the most, of monosyllabic, 
Saxon words, and such only as interpret sense impressions. 


underes the pupil’s capacity for 


the higher grade in the grammar school, the danger is of 
In the er gr ’ the 


sentiments. The reading should be such as is interesting to 
the pupil. What does not excite his curiosity and enlist “his 
interest will fail to hold his attention. The child will have a 
desire to read only as he experiences pleasurable results from 
the reading. The first reading should be such as appeals to 
the child’s i nation, such as fairy tales, folk lore, fables, 
and the like. Then should follow anecdotes of eminent men 
and women, and striking episodes from history, scenes full of 
action, and the display of remarkable personal qualities. The 
next is the narrative stage, in which action is accompanied 

description. Each pupil should be supplied with a book. 

this is impractical, a good method is to have three books, —one 
for the teacher, and two to be put Into the hands of the schol- 
ars, to be passed from one to another. Children should also 
be encouraged to bring into the school a book from their homes, 
and to read to the class a passage or a chapter of their own 
selection. It is also an excellent practice for the teacher to 
read to his pupils from the best books. Supplementary read- 


ing should be used to cultivate habits of silent reading. 


The Use of the Dictionary. 


Supt. Bates, Hingham, Mass: 
The child’s reading is constantly leading him into difficulties. 
He needs help. In the lower grades the teacher should give 


this help. In the higher grades the pupils should be so taught 
that they will go, not to the teacher, but to the dictionary and 
to the books of reference. Teachers should instruct their 
pupils how to use the dictionary by careful drill. Scholars 
should use the unabridged dictionary rather than any of the 
smaller works, because these latter give so few synonyms for 
each word, and so few examples of its use, that there is often 
as much confusion in the mind after consulting such a book as 
there was before. An outline of an exercise which had culti- 
vated the dictionary habit among the speaker’s own pupils, was 
given at some length. 


The Public Library and the Schools. 
Abstract of Supt. George A. Littlefield’s remarks: 
School-reading is not in itself an end, but only a means to 


many all-important ends, which, when attained by one person, 
amply illustrate the Baconian maxim that ‘‘ Reading maketh a 


fullman.”’ First aim in school-reading, as in later reading, must 


be to gather the full thought from everysentence. Various lan- 
guage-exercises are calculated to develop the power to do this, 


But reading aloud is the most practicable evidence of the thor- 
oughness of silent reading. Good oral reading, too, cultivates 
the power to read well silently. An earnest plea, therefore, for 
the revival of vocal reading, of an elocution which embraces 
every scholar and carries with it a degree of — 
training. Teachers of music should teachers of all forms 
of voice and physical culture. 

Next to intelligence in reading comes the importance of read- 
poy Lg nm that are full of useful information. With so much 
to be learned, pupils at graduation from the common schools 
should not only know how to read, but should have actually 
read many usefal subjects. A eet fallacy in the modern 
notion that children should be fed upon the crumbs of human 
knowledge for fear of cramming. 

Another object in reading should be to go over a large num- 
ber and variety of pages for the sake of the extended vocabu- 
lary to be met. Judicious supplementary books needed. Com- 
mon pieces should be read but once. The time of every lesson 
should be closely economizéd, The advantage of enthusiasm 
in the teacher. 

Another object, the selection of pieces in the best English 
in order that children may be influenced by the best models. 

The greatest object of all, to rivet the attention of children 
both at school and at home upon books containing ennobling 
sentiments. The most potent inflaence to act upon intelligent 
children is the printed p that will come before them. An 
evil companion in prin form may slip almost unobserved 
into the hands of an innocent youth. The thirst for dime 
novels, a natural craving which must be gradually quenched 
with better books. A vital connection between text-books and 
library books; each should be daily supplemental of the other. 
Book-lists should be followed consecutively, but collaterally 
with the subjects in the text-books, A description of the book- 
lists used and the reading-clubs formed under the guidance 
of zealous teachers in Newport were given. Two obstacles 
to the library movement in the schools which should be 
removed: First, teachers generally, notwithstanding their great 
devotion to duty, are not sufficiently well acquainted with 
books, nor are superintendents, judging others by myself, 
Their training should aim to make them moreso. Normal 
schools seem to have time for some less important questions. 
Second, library books are not sufficiently accessible. Every 
large school should have a choice library under its own roof, 
Schoolhouses would then cease to be regarded merely as severe 
treadmills upon the three R’s. Dispensing, also, something of 
general culture, they would be esteemed as literary centers, an 
their graduates would resort to them with much of that loyal 
gratitude now reserved for the alma mater alone. 


Silent Reading vs. Elocution. 
Supt. W. E. Pulsifer, Leominster, Mass. : 


Elocution has received, during the last ten years, most care- 
ful attention at the hands of teachers. As a result, schools of 
oratory have sprung up all over the country, and the children 
of the public schools have, in most cases, been made excellent 
readers and speakers. Elocution as an art should be studied, 
for it yields to the world much that makes it happier and bet- 
ter. The pupil cannot always express the thought in speaking 
tones, even if it be thoroughly understood. The poor reading 
which we have from the pulpit, and the sing-song tones of the 
average college professor, must clearly prove that the expres- 
sion does not take care of itself even though the thought be 
thoroughly mastered. Good reading as a vocal exercise is the 

roper expression of thought and feeling in speaking tones. 
ut a poorly trained voice is not capable of giving right expres- 
sion to the emotions which a strong piece of language calls up 
in the heart and soul of him who fully comprehends the true 
meaning of an author. But after all has been said in favor of 
teaching elocution as an art, the fact still remains that the 
great mass of children need to be so trained that they can grasp 
op ening the written page when the voice is hushed in 
ence. 

From the time when we enter the schools to the end of life. 
our education is gained largely from silent communion with 
books and the reflection which such communion stimulates in 
the mind. Although these things have always been known by 
teachers and educators, few attempts have bean mada tn radnce 
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the teaching of silent reading to a philosophical system, or to 
have the children read in this manner with regularity, or with 
fixed attention for the purpose of improving the strength 
and tone of the mind by a thinking, yzing, discriminating 
manner of reading. 

We should so train the child that he will form the Aabit of 
reading rightly both at home and in the school, for unless we do 
the chances are that he will never acquire it afterwards, Itisa 
startling comment on our work that our boys and girls are so 
fast drifting into the practice of vice because of the baneful 
influence of bad books, or for the reason that the schools have 
not taught the children what or how to read. The subject was 
further discussed under the following propositions: 

1, The teacher should understand the value of silent read- 
ing as a mental discipline, and should so plan his work that 
this discipline may be regular and constant. 

2. The teacher should remember that it is of the greatest 
importance to have the child read attentively, and, at the same 
time, reflectively. 

8. The child should be taught to read with keen discrimina- 
tion, and to be able to know what is food for him and what 


4, He should be trained to analyze and classify the knowl- 
edge contained in a book, and he will gain this skill if he is 
taught to read in certain lines for definite ends. 

5. He should be taught to read thoroughly, and at the same 
time rapidly. The student must have the power to skeleton 
quickly an editorial, to skim readily the cream from the unim- 
portant mass of matter contained in novels, and to separate 
the important material of voluminous history from the mass 
of detail that is valueless. The habit of self-activity, or the 
power to think is what we are aiming to form in the 
child’s mind, in all our teaching. Where can we find a better 
field in which to cultivate this habit than that which opens so 
fair on every side, prepared for us by the hands of those who 
have given to the world of literature their best thought? « 


No general discussion followed the reading of the papers, 
the hour being late. Before proceeding to business, however, 
Prof. Moses True Brown briefly but eloquently emphasized 
the necessity of paying more attention to expression,—the 
esthetic side of the study. 

Committees. 

The Committee on Language, by its chairman, Supt. I. T. 
Hall, asked for further time to complete its report, and by vote 
of the Association, action was postponed to the next meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the same officers 
for the ensuing six months; Supt. J. L. Brewster, of Law- 
rence, for president, and Supt. J. C. Fisher, of Weymouth, for 


secretary. 

The committee on Necrology ted appropriate resolu- 
tions of respect avd condolence on the deaths of Supt. C. Mor- 
rill, of Lowell, and Supt. G. W. Capen, of Canton. Copies of 
these resolutions were ordered to be placed uj on the records, 
and also sent to the respective families. 


Adjournment. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INVALUABLE AS A TONIC. 
Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, Iil., says: ‘It is all that it 
claims to be,—invaluable as a tonic in any case where an acid 
tonic is indicated. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


AT HOME, 

— A vast number of Colorado’s first ladies exercised the 
right of suffrage at the recent school elections. It is a notable 
fact that they voted solid for good schools and liberal salaries. 

—E. C. Eddy, in the California Teacher, says: ‘I have 
visited school-rooms so filled with tobacco-smoke that I could 
not endure it, yet delicate children are forced to breathe this 
vitiated air all day.”’ 

— Next July, for the sixth time, the Concord Summer School 
of Philosophy will open its doors. The term will continue two 
weeks, — | lectures will be given morning and evening, except 
Saturday evening, as they have been in previous years. Two 
themes will occupy most of the time,— ‘‘ Emerson’s Genius 
and Character,’”’ and ‘ Immortality.” 


ABBOAD. 


— The Abyssinians have a singular way of punishing idle 
scholars or truants. They put chains about their feet to pre- 
vent their running. 

— The New Museum of Classical Art and Archaeology, at 
Cambridge, Eng., was opened early in the present month. 
By help of subscriptions from members of the University and 
others, a library has already been provided for the Museum. 

— The National Library of France, which receives new ac- 
cessions of books daily, at present numbers 2,500,000 volumes, 
including 92,000 manuscripts. The wish to make it the most 
ancient library in Europe leads to the claim that it was founded 
in the time of Charlemagne. 

— The Prussian councillor, Techow, member of the Provin- 
cial Commission of Berlin, has been called by the imperial 
government of Japan to reorganize their system of public in- 
struction. This work will occupy three years, and Mr. Techow 
will receive an annual salary of $8,000. 

— The German Government has under consideration a law 
making it necessary for students who wish to get degrees in 
German universities, to take all their courses in these univer- 
sities. This has much disturbed the Swiss universities, where 
it is customary for a certain portion of German students to 
sper d part of their time. 

— Dr. Steffan, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, thinks certain 
phases of kindergarten work are injurious to the eyesight, 
especial'y card-board work, drawing figures, braiding, etc. As 
the little ones cannot hold this work far from their eyes, the 
result is naturally to — near-sightedness. German 
this work is given to children 2, 3, 4, and 5 years of age. 

— Education in the Caucasus is epreading rapidly. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1883, there were no less than 1,168 echools under the 
supervision of the Ministry, with an aggregate of 80,838 schol- 
ars, of whom 15 036 aregirls. If the 60 Jewish and 1,920 Mus- 
sulman schools and synagogues and mosques be added, as also 
31 schools of various descriptions,—military, theological, and 
ee aggregate number of scholars would reach 

— The total number of candidates entered for the Cambridge 
(Eng.) Local Examinations in December last, was 8,290, which 
was considerably in excess of the numbers presented at the 
examination in the previous year. The percentage of passes, 
however, slightly declined. The reports of the examiners, for 
| the most part, indicate that defective teaching still finds a good 
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many patrons, On the other hand, the examiners saw much 
to commend. 

— The Council of the Royal Geographical Society of Eng- 
land have decided to appoint for one year an inspector to in- 
quire thoroughly into and report on the state of geographical 
education at home and on the Continent, In addition to 
studying the best methods of geographical teaching,—chiefly, 
probably, in Germany and Switzerland,—he will be required 
to collect and report on the best text-books, maps, models, and 


appliances. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Quarterly Review for April, 1884, published by Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., 1104 Walnut street, Philadelphia,—price $3.00 a year, 90 
cents a ,—has articles on “ Bossnet,” “The Malay Archi ” 
“ Mountatuert Elphinstone,” The Royal Vatican,”’ “ le and 
the Restoration in Scotland,” “Irish Poor Law and Irish Emigration,’ 
«“ James Ho tt,” “ Army Organization,” ** Two Royal Books,” and 
“ The Policy of the Government and the Opposition.” 

—The North American Review for June opens with an article on 
«* Harboring Conspiracy,” by Prof. Henry Wade Rogers, who examines 
the diplomatic history of the United States and the National Constitution. 
Henry D. Lloyd shows how every branch of production is coming under 
the contro! of ‘‘ Lords of Industry,’’ corporations and monopolies, Eliz- 
abeth Stuart Phelps has an article marked by rare philosophic force upon 
the “ Struggle for Immortality.”” Other articles of not less importance 
are; “ ological Fallacies?” by Prof. W. G. Sumner: “ The and 
Fall of Authority,” by Prest. J. C. Welling; ‘*‘ Walt Whitman,” by 
Walker Kennedy; and a symposium on “ Expert Testimony,” by Rossiter 
Johnson, Dr. W. W. Godding, T. O’Conor Sloane, and Dr. Chas. L. Dana, 

— E. E. Hale, H. B. Stowe, “ H. H ,” Rose Terry Cooke, Edgar Faw- 
cett, A. W. Tourgée, E. P. Roe, and many other American authors are 
contributing to The Continent a series of anonymous stories, called ‘‘ Too 
True for Fiction,” founded on Fact; and The Continent offers attractive 
prizes to the readers who can guess which of the forty stories is by which 
of the two score of authors. 

— The Fortnightly Reaiew for May, edited by T. H. 8. Escott, presents 
to its readers a number of instructive articles as follows: ‘‘The Radical 
Programme” (Religious Equality), ‘‘ Russia Revisited,” by Rev M. Mac- 
Call; of Leopold, Duke of Albiay,” by F. W. 
Myers; “Lord Ripon’s Indian Land Legislation,” by R, Campbell; 
« Some Educational Errors,” by the Earl De LaWarr; “ Europe’s Stake 
in the Soudan,” by H. Ganem; “ a the Oxford Schools,” by W. 
L. Courtney and others. Price, per year, $4.50; single numbers 40 cents, 
Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

— Macmillan's Magazine for May, 1884, has an article on “‘ Emerson,” 
by Mathew Arnold; on “ F, D, Maurice,” by the Warden of Keble Col- 
lege; a chapter on “ French Geograpby,” and other interesting matter, 
New York, Macmillan & Co. Price’ one shilling. 

— The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 


y Science, of which Herbert 8. Adams is editor, are very valuable, The 


second series is on “ Samuel Adams,—the man of the Town Meeting,” by 
James K. Hosmer, A.M. 

— The Kelectic Magazine for June |s distinguished by a number of not- 
able articles. The powerful and suggestive paper by Herbert Spencer, 
on “‘ The Coming Slavery,” is one to arrest the attention of thinking read- 
ers. Matthew Arnold’s American lecture, “‘ Numbers, or the Majority 
and the Remnant,” is published in full. Special attention is called to 
Swinburne’s vigorous and pungent criticism, entitled “ Wordsworth and 
Byron,’’ which will be concluded in the nextnumber. The whole number 
is eminently readabie.. 

— The Westminster Review, for April, 1884, published by Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, contains such leadiug papers as ‘“‘ The Sam- 
son-Saga and Myth of Herkales;” ‘‘ The Censorshipjof the 8 3” “Lord 
Lyndhburst;” “ Representation and Misreprerentation;” ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Latest Book;” ** Codperation or Spollation;”’ and ification of En- 
glish Law, etc. In the independent section of the review are some admi- 
rably suggestive articles. Price, $3.00 per year: single number, 90 cents. 


Science for High 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
ASTRONOMY. 


12mo, $1.40. 


PHYSIOLOGY. | HUMAN BODY. Bricfer Course. 


12mo, $1.50. 


ZOOLOGY, . . river cours 


12mo, $140. 


The above books have been prepared with special reference to use in High Schools and Adademies, and for 


College Classes which have not time or disposition to go as thoroughly 


would be necessary in using the well-known larger works in THE AMERICAN SOIKNOE SERIES. 

One or more volumes of these new and original books are already introduced into such institutions as 
Boston High School; Hartford (Conn.) High School; Keokuk H 8.; Wilbraham Academy; Michigan State 
Normal ; Williston (Mass.) Seminary ; Peoria H.8.; Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass; Oil City (Pa.) H. 8; 
Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School ; Meriden (C..) High School; Rocester (Minn.) H. 8. ; Providence (R. 1.) H.8.; 
and many other schools of similar high character, and in a large number of colleges throughoat the country. 


Specimens of the above sent to Teachers for Examination, postpaid, upon 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


receipt of \¢ the advertised price. 


NEWCOMB & HOLDEN'S ASTRONOMY. Bricfer Course. 


Schools. 


Briefer Course. 


into the details of these sciences as 
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EUROPE, “excursions. 


S84 COMBINING UNEQUALED ADVANTAGES. 
* Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. 
E. TOUBRJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston. The 
Christian Union says: “ Dr. Tourjee’s excursions are 
the most satisfactory. the best planned and conducted, 
and embrace a wider range of travel than any other of 
the Excursion Tours.” A others give similar 
testimony. 4724 


DIPLOMAS 


Are a Specialty with us. 


Send six cents for samples 
and prices. We print for every 
State in the Union. 

Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
SYRACUSE, Y. N. 


COPYRIGHTED, 1882, AOME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY. . 


THE PERFEGT TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured 


AND SOLD BY US IN EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


hh fet FIVE SIZES, RULED o PLAIN. 


Prices from three {3} to fifteen 
(15} cents: within the reach of 


Jriists 
: every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre St., 
NEW YORK. 


The Amherst College Summer School of Languages 


At AMHERST, MASS., will begin on MONDAY, JULY 7, and continue FIVE WEEKS. 


There will be four Departments, with ten Teachers and Lecturers. 
For further information 


Members of the School of Languages 


and programe, address tory, and the Library of the College. 


will have free adm'ssion to the Art Gallery, the Cabinets of Natural His- 


Prot. W. LL. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Have you seen this remarkable work ? 
Horace Creeley’s idea of a Cyclopedia? 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
New York, San Francisce, 


JONES BROS. & CO., 
Chicago 


THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Just suited to this telegraphic age. 
Everybody delighted with it. Sells at sight. 


» St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


MARTIN GARBISON & CO., 
Beston, Mass, 


Agents 
Wanted. 


Statesmen, Lawyers, Doctors, Ministers. 
Teachers, Mechanics, and Children use it. 


ke” SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES AND PARTICULARS ; IT WILL COST YOU ONLY A POSTAL - CARD. ADDRESS THOSE NEAREST YoU. 


wi. BBIGGs 
Terente, Canada. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, Taomas TasH, Portland, Me. 

_— Bowdoin Medical School will hold its graduation exer- 
cises on the 28th inst. It is understood that a distinguished 
professor of this school has in preparation a history of this 
school from its foundation to the present time. 

The Longfellow Memorial Committee of London will 
send a copy of the bust of Longfellow, in Westminster Abbey, 
to Bowdoin and Harvard. 

— Rev. Samuel Woodbury, teacher of languages in the Nor- 
ridgewock Classical Inst., has accepted a call to become pastor 
of the church at Newton Junction, N. H. 

— The buildings of the Classical School at Hallowell are to 
be repaired and improved, so report says. The groands are at 
the present time in a fine condition, and worth more than a 
passing notice. The new corps of teachers are doing good 
work. Commencement exercises are to be held in Jane. 

— The Aroostook Pioneer, published in Houlton, is pleading 
earnestly for two new primary school-houses in that enterpris- 
ing village. It uses the following vigorous language: “‘ The 
school-buildings, individually and collectively, have long been 
a disgrace to a wealthy, prosperous, and ambitious town; and 
it is to be hoped that a people so well provided with fine or 
comfortable dwellings, commodious churches, and handsome 
stores, will no longer refuse to make a beginning in the pro- 
vision of adequate school accommodations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Rey. Theodore ©. Pease, of West Lebanon, will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon before the graduating class at Kim- 
ball Union Acad., Meriden, this year. 

— Miss Elizabeth Waldron has been elected assistant teacher 
in the private school at Whitefield, under the management of 
Miss E. M. Hancock. This school, which was established for 
the home education of some twenty young ladies, is in a very 
prosperous condition. 

— There are 238 children of school age in Strafford. 


VERMONT. 
— Prof. E. Conant, principal of the Normal School at John- 


| 
son, is considering a reélection to the Normal Sthool at Ran- 


dolph, in place of Prof. Edson, who has been elected to th 
e 

superintendency of schools at Attleboro, Mass. Prof. Conant 
was the founder of the Randolph School and sustained it as a 
pores school for some two years without State aid. He left 

is school to accept the State Superintendency of Education, 
which position he held six years. He now finds himself so 
firmly established at Johnson that he isin doubt as to the 
wisdom of going to his old field of labor. In either case the 
State will have the benefit of his valuable services. 

— The oldest printed circular of Middlebury Coll. known 
has just been presented to the Museum. It is a commence- 
ment ball-ticket of the first graduating class in 1802. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Worcester Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its spri 
meeting at Normal School building, Worcester, Mass., May 3 
at 945am. The following subjects will 


Saturday Morning.—Science Teaching and Scientific Teaching ; by M 
J. Jackson. Arithmetic; by C. C. Rounds. : ‘ .. 
Blanpled, an Discussion: by EE. Comins, 
ernoon —Primary Work: Useful Expedients ; Miss L. W. Ball. 
Reading ; by Miss M. A. Barnes. Sound; b Miss . A. H. Sleeper. 
Writing; by Miss A. C. Hale. way E b iss A. J. Parsons. The 
tandpotnt; by Mr. J. H. Walker, 
a 

J.@. a ‘eachers; by Supts. Wm. E. Hatch, 
Most of the roads furnish free return tickets. The Fitchburg R. R. 


gives a round trip ticket from Gardner at two cents a mile. 
Miss J. C. LYFORD, Prest. 


B. BIGELOW, Sec. 

— The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Norfolk Co 
Teachers’ Assoc. will be held in Stetson Hall, Randolph, Fri- 
day and Saturday, June 6 and 7, 1884, commencing each day 
at915a.m. Program of exercises: 


Friday Morning, — Whee Grammar School Pupils Should Know at 
Graduation; b . M. Smith, Holbrook. Geography; by F. H. Dean 
Hyde Park. The Newspaper in Schools; by H Dedham. 
Asternoon.—The Elementary Sounds of our Lan e; by A. Mason, 
Braintree. Confidence; . T. Hart, Milton. py > 4 by E. E. 
Thompson, East Weymouth. Primary Reading (illus); by Miss L 
vens, ham. yw by Miss Anna B. Thompson, Braintree. 
Evening.—Social ering, Lecture,—The Yosemite; by Rev. A. E. 


Winship. 
Saturday Morning.—Physics and Chemistry in a Schools; by G. H. 
Thought snes i y D. G. Thompson, Hyde 


Rockwood, Medway. 
Park. Demands of the Practical; by C. eserve, Rockland. Drawing 


’| how to help pupils to form a taste for good reading. 


Pee: by Miss E. R. Noyes, Canton. Incentives; by J. T. Prince 


altham. 

The Old Colony Railroad will furnish free return-tick those 
have paid full fare from any station on the line. ona = 
RHODE ISLAND. 

State Editor, Lewis H. Meaper, Warren, R. I. 


a Florence 8. Allin, of Warren, is teaching in Ham- 
— A class of seven will be graduated fro arren 
— Mr. G. J. ndrews, of Chautau 7. mas- 
ter in the Pawtucket High School.” 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Faenon, New Haven, Conn. 

— An interesting ‘‘institute”’ was held last week at Red- 
ding. Special credit is due to the admirable presentation of 
geography by Principal Graves of Hartford. He had prepared 
a series of charts for illustration of the subject, and all 
acknowledged it the best thing of the day. 


inst. to consider the plan for certification of teach 
tails of which will ond be published. enemies 


— The eighth annual meéting of the Fairfield Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc. was held in Bridgeport on Friday and Saturday of last 
week. Prin. Stevens of Stamford ably opened the discussion, 
‘* How Shall Teachers Utilize the Suggestions of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes and Conventions?”’ Miss Terry of Bridgeport gave 
an illustrated object-lesson with a class from the kindergarten. 
Then Messrs. Baldwin of Bethel, and Porter of Bridgeport dis- 
cussed the question, “ How Much is it Best to Help our Pupils ?” 
In the afternoon Prof. Carroll explained the purpose of the 
Normal School and its relation to the other schools of the State. 
Class exercises in history followed, and Mr. Simonds showed 

In the 
ustin of 


evening an interesting lecture was given by Prof. 
Ratger’s Coll. on ‘* Science Teaching in Schools.”” On Satur- 
day morning class exercises in reading, arithmetic, geography, 
and language, were conducted in different rooms of the new 
high school. Great credit is due to Mr. Warren and the effi- 
cient executive committee for the great success of the meeting, 
and its thoroughly practical character 


JOHNSON’S NEW UNIVERSAL CYCLOPADIA—"The Best”—Planned by HON, HORACE GREELEY, LL.D. 


Prest. F. A. P. BARNARD, LLD., Columbia College, N. Y, 
Prof. ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL.D., College of New Jersey,, 


EDITORS IN-CHIEF. 


Who wrote and signed more than 150 of the 8000 great 
special articles, besides supervising the whole work. 


It has 31 Departments, with an editor of the highest scholarly standing for each,— viz : ‘‘ Public Law,” etc., by Prest. T. D. Wootsry, LL D.; “* Civil Law,” etc,, by Prof. T. W. 


Dwieat, LL.D. ; 


by Prof. WILLARD PARKER, M.D., LL.D., etc., etc., etc. It has 2000 eminent contributors from all parts 
Best,” and the only original American Cyclopedia. It contains more than Appletons’ in 16 volumes, and at half the price 


“ American History,” etc., by Hon. Horace GrReeLey, LL D., and Hon. ALex. H. Stevens, LL D. ; Botany,’ etc., by Prof. Asa Gray, LL D.; Medicine,” ete, 
of America and Europe, whose names are signed to their articles. Itis ‘‘ Tu 


Don’t fail to examine JoHNSON’s before purchasing any other. 


Testimonials from the Highest Authorities in the ‘Yorld, including Fifteen of our Createst Institutions of Learning, viz. : 


Harvard University «I expect to be grateful the rest of my days for the use of it,” etc,.— Pat F. J. Child, LL.D. 
’ ** Convenient, comprehensive, compact, and correct,” etc.— Hon, R. C. Winthrop, LL.D. “ More accurate knowledge than an ordinary library,” etc.— Prest. M B. Anderson, LL.D. 
Yale * Good authority for the next half century,” etc.— Hon. Charles Francis Adams, LL.D. “* More information than can be found in any other,” ete.— Prest. T. D, Woolsey, LL.D. 
’ “Tadd my testimonial to its great excellence,” etc.— Prest. 8. G. Brown, LL.D. “ A worthy monument of American scholarship,” etc.— Prest. Hood Crosby, LL D. 
Brown University, “ It is a valuable mine of information,” etc.— Hon. Roscoe Conkling, LL D. « The best in the English language for general use,” ete — Prof. T. W. Dwight, LL.D. 
icula serve an excellent purpose,” etc.— Prest, A. D. ite D. “6 ession of great value,’ etc.— Hon. as Wentwor igginson, 
mouth, ** Superior to work of the kina” William M. Taylor, D.D “ A trustworthy of knowledge,” ete.— Prof. Joseph Henry, LL.D 
Williams “ A thesaurus of useful knowledge,” etc.— Prest. Alexis Caldwell, LL D. “A standard book of reference,” etc — Prest. P. A. Chadbourne, LL.D. 
y « After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Prest. W. S. Clark, LL.D. “ The best work of the kind,” etc.— Chancellor George Woods, LL.D. 
Cornell University “« A vast amount of useful knowledge,” etc.— Prest. Noah Porter, LL.D, * A collection of very high value,” etc.— . W.D, Whitney, LL D. 
equaled by any other.” etc.— Hm. Joseph P. Bradley, LL D. Extremely useful to all classes,” etc.— Hon. Charles O’ Conor, LL.D. 
y far the best,” etc.— Hon. Alexander H. Stevens, L . othing su or ” etc.— John G. é ¥ 
Hamilton, The best we have,” ete.— Hon. Wendell Pritt LL D. Very complete,” M.R. Waite, LL D Chief Justice. 
© encomiums are just,” etc.— Prof. Hzra A LL.D. etter than any other, etc.— at. W. A, arns, dD. 
Rochester Univ., “ It is a peerless works” Seelye, LL.D. Will supply a want long felt,” ete.— 8. Grant, LL.D. 
° rich,” etc.— ° jamin Silliman, LL.D. “ It is invaluable,” etc.— Prest. J, L. M. Curr LD, 
Richmond Keo. “It is a work which is foun , inthe library of Congress, to answer more questions satisfactorily ‘ Every teacher ‘needs such a work, and I should like to see it in every household,”— 
, than any other work of reference.’’— Hon. A. R. Spofford, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL D., Late Supt. of Boston Public Schools. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
For particulars to obtain or sell it, etc., address Braukiia Strect, Mass.” 


WE ALSO WANT A FEW FIRST-CLASS MEN TO CANVASS FOR “JOHNSON’S ATLAS.” 


WONDER - BOOK 


Teachers Wanted. 


Supt, of schools, Southern Ohio, $1,200; Supt., Nor- 
thern Minnesota, $1,300; First Assistant for Mathe- 
matics and Elocution in city academy, interview in 
Chicago, $1,200, Professor Music, Minnesota; three 
Professors Music, Alabama; three gentlemen for Pen- 
manship and Book-keeping; lady principal for well 
known Congregational college; three principals, Mis- 
souri, $80a month; s alist in Grammar and Readin 
for Kastern State Normal school; Professor of Latin 
and Greek for State Normal School; lady, classical 
graduate, for principalship high school, Lowa, $1,000; 
assistants for graded schools in Michigan, Lowa, Lili 
nois, Indiana, Missouri, and other estern States; 

uate of Smith or Wellesley, for Greek and German; 
7 y (Methodist) for Latin, French, and German in a 
issouri college; three very talented Vocal teachers for 
Tuasnally desirable positions; experienced Art teacher. 
} beral salary; three ladies for piano, guitar, and sing- 
mei Southern lady, educated at Northern college, for 
French, and Sciences; two gentlemen, 
capital fer female Mas} 
ca » for female co 
other positions, West ‘and South. 
. 8. & 8. A. STEVENSON, 
Managers CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY 
712 Chestnut Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
Many years the {oldest A ‘dealing ly with 
South. a 


SSVW ALID 


schools in the West and 
THE SEASHORE SCHOOL. 
Seventh . An ual Sessien 
3 
3 or THE 
$3 
= 
cm 
n Q fy) < 
Circulars, with full information, ' < 
FREE. ‘tel 
ADDRESS, B. W. PUTNAM, 
AMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 


&| mation, etc., before making arrangements for their 


Comfort, Health, Enjoyment. 


TEACHERS and others who need Pure Ocean Air 
and Rest, and who prefer to avoid fashionable and ex- 
travagant hotels, — seeking the maximum of comfort 
for the minimum of price,—should address the Propri- 
etors of the two Hotels named below for terms, infor- 


summer vacation. 


WM. A. DURFEE, 
Hotel Neptune, 


R, F. RANDALL, 
Narragansett Hotel, 
BLoox IsLanp, R. I. 


“Barllet’s Summer Art School,” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 14, and Ends AUG. 14. 


This School is under the direction of G. H. BART- 
LETT, Princi of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School; also of the City of Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 


The School was established in 1883, and its primary 
object is to give a graded course of instruction in the 
various branches of Industrial Drawing to those who 
may be desirous of teaching the same. 

Instruction js’also given in Oil and Water-color Paint 
ing from Still-life, and Land and Seascape from Nature. 


A SPECIAL CLASS 
will be formed this year for 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
Mr. BARTLETT, in Methods of Teaching Drawing 
Design in the Public Schools. 


For circulars, apply at once to 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


467 tf 12 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Bound Volumes years 1670, 190, 
61, 1862, 1805, ENG, PUB. 

380 16 Hawley 8t, Boston. 


of HISTORY — Illustrated. 


A SURPRISE even for the old steadfast friends 
and champions of The Literary Revolution, and a de. 
lightfal “chunk” of literary ‘dynamite for the foes of 
choice books for the millions. ‘‘ WHAT IS IT??? 
A new, enlarged, beautifully ILLUSTRATED and 
RICHLY BOUND edition of my heretofore pub- 


lished Historical Wonder-Book, which contains, UN 
ABRIDGED: 


GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the ENG- 
LISH PEOPLE. 

CABRLYLE’S HISTOBY ef the FRENCH 
BEVOLUTION. 

CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE BAT- 
TLES of the World. . 

SCHILLER’S HISTORY of the THIBTY 
YEARS’ WAR. 


HERETOFORE it has been a “‘ Wonder-book ” 
in the amount and (lite quality of its contents,—the 
cheapest well-made historical volume ever published.” 
NOW it is that and more ; very large and valuable in- 
dexes have been added to each of the four works ; heav- 
ier and better paper is used in pr’nting, and the print- 
br $3 reatly improved in quality ; nearly a hundred 
ILLUSTRATIONS, by ous artists, have been 
added ; the BINDING is so unique, striking, and 
appropriate as to be considered almost ‘‘ an inspir- 
anton? Whoso sees the cover will be tempted to 
think he has found the gate to the “ royal road to learn- 
ing,’ and will surely open and look within, ‘‘ WHAT 
IS THE COST?’’ Amazing as it may seem, TO 
YOU theprice is only $2.50 per copy ; and, even be- 
yond this, the most extraordinary inducements are of. 
fered to energetic G N TS who will thor- 
oughly canvass the A E exclusive ter- 
ritory assigned to them, y object is to make this 
work the means of advertising and introducing my nu. 
merous other books, which are not sold by agents or 
the trade, but to buyers direct only. To secure your 
choice of territory (and exclusive agency), whether vil- 
lage, township, or county, write imme iately, stating 
your experience, what you want, and what you will un- 
dertake to do. 


500,000 Volumes 


100 page catalogue free. Books 


faith. NOT sold by dealers,— low. By mail 
20 per cent extra. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


Question and Answer. 


** Does the N. E. Bureau of Education do 
business out of New England?” 


Wasco INDEPENDENT ACADEMY, 
THE DALLEs, OREGON, May 13, 1884. 
Mr, Hrram OrnoutTt: [ have written Miss Helen A. 
Dilley, whom you recomniended as manager and teacher 
of our Musical ev eng informing her that our 
directors have elected her for the position, with the 
guarantee of $1,000 per year, and all she may make 
above this sum, with the use of a room, and a fine plano 
and organ. Now, whether Miss D. accepts or not, [ 
wish here to say that I havea high appreciation of your 
courtesy and persistence in trying, under discourage- 
ments, to help our academy. There are several other 
applicants for the position, but we consider it safer to 
et a teacher through your Agency. If out here in 
regon we can, in any way, help the N. E. Bureau of 
Education in its good work, please let us know. 
Yours truly, T. M. GATCH, Prin. 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf cow 


Quizzism, and Its Key: 


A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
(See laat week’s Journal, page 174.) 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 

Address, N. EZ. PUBLISHING CO., 


868 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


| 
| 
| 


JOURN 


AL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. X1X.—No. 22. 


— 
Publisher. Price 
The American Horse woman. ss Kar Houghton, Mifflin & Co,Bos — or — 
Government Revenue. . . . . Roberts 1 50 
A Country Doctor. . 7 . . . Jewett « “ 1 26 
Henry Irvings Impressions of America. ° Hatton “ “ 1 50 
An Average Man. Grant “ 1 50 
Wesley and Early Methodism. . ° e vis Phiilips & Hunt, NY 30 
Theological Encyclopedia. . Crooks & Hurst 3 50 
Property and Mallock G P Putnam's NY 240 
Cosmographic 66 Maps. Scribner & Welfo NY UPON THE 
Materials of ineering. . e Thurston John Wiley & Sons, NY 3 50 
Bard A 8 Barn Co, NY 75 
Early Days of Christianity. 2 arrar & Co, NX. 
- glen Higgins Houghton, Mit. & Co, Bot 1 25/With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containing a Sketch 
——— ee Jansen, MeClurg & Co, Chic 1 25 of the Author’s Life, his original Preface, and George B. 
Methods of Historical Study.” Adams Johns Hopkins Univ, Balt 50 Emerson’s Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 
Plant Analysis. Kellerman John E Potter & Co, Phila 1 00 
Geological Winchell C Griggs & Co, Chicago 1 50 
Bismarck in the Franco.German War. . Busch Chas Scribner 4 The alterations and addi-| ‘“ Indeed, it may be truly said that “Tt is and is 
NY 40| tions, in this edition, are improve- | the editing has been so wisely done | just the book we need. I shall rec- 
Gymanstic — Young & Co. ments in what was previously the | as to insure even greater favor to ommend its for use in our 
A Confederate Soldier in Egypt. + + Loring Dodd, Mead & Co,NY best, and by far the best, manual of | the bést book on mental arithmetic | schools, —M. A. ReED, Superintend- 
Wendell Haryer Bros, NY 4.7 mental arithmetic that I have ever | ever produced.””—B. P. §NOW, Supt | ent of Schools, Girard, Ohio. 
The World's Opportunities. Subscrip'n Books. Quesasty “ 5,7 | Seen.” —THos. HILL, Ex-President | of Schools, Biddeford, Me. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. It is believed that this edition of Colburn is the fullest, most scientific, most 


Ow the second page of Taz JouRNAL of this 
week will be found a column announcement of 
8. C. Griggs & Co., 87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. The new books included in this 
important announcement are such as will be of 
special value and interest to teachers and stu- 
dents. Winchell’s Geological Excursions treats 
of the rudiments of geology on a fundamentally 
new plan. It captivates the student by intro- 
ducing him to the actual facts of the science 
by personal observation. Even young pupils 
can be made to understand the subject by fol- 
lowing Mr. Winchell’s excursions. World Life, 
Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer, and Pre- 
Adamites, by the same accomplished scientist, 
have been universally commended. Pictures of 


Life Camy and Field is a book of sketches by 
Fenj. F. Taylor, LL.D., full of interest. This 
firm also publish the Norse Books, by Ander- 
son and others, containing the history and 
myths of Scandinavian countries. 


Joun B. ALDEN, 393 Pearl street, New York, 
makes an announcement in Tue JouBNAL of 
this week of special interest to teachers and 
students, of The Wonder Book of History, beau- 
tifully illustrated and richly bound, which con- 
tains, unabridged : ‘‘Green’s Larger History 
of the English People;’’ Carlyle’s History of 
the French Revoluiion;’’ ‘‘Creasy’s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World;”’ Schiller’s 
History of the Thirty Years’ War.’’ The price 
is only $2 50, which makes it the cheapest well- 
made historical volume ever published in this 
country. It has very complete and valuable 
indexes to each of the four works; heavy paper 
is used in printing, and the printing is superior 
in quality. Nearly a hundred illustrations 
by famous artists, have been added to the orig- 
inal editions. The binding is so unique, strik- 
ing, and appropriate as to be considered almost 


an inspiration. 


Messrs. & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 
Dey street, New York City, inform us that they 
propose to make an offer of special interest to 
teachers, by which they will be entitled to a 
Teacher’s Edition of Standard Library Books, 
cloth, bound at a very heavy discount. This 
offer will be limited to teachers who have a 
salary under Hight Hundred Dollars per year. 
This popular and carefully selected series of 
books are jast such as teachers need and will 
enjoy. The offer in due form may be expected 


soon. We trust teachers will improve such an 
opportunity to secure for themselves a very 
usefal library for a small price. 


Tue Summer ScHoot or Oratory.—We 
learn that the prospects are excellent for a large 
gathering of students interested in the New 
Philosophy of Expression, at Prof. Moses True 
Brown’s School at College Hill, Mass. The 
Hill is a delightful summer resort, the board 
aod rooms excellent, and we can assure all who 
attend of a most profitable and enjoyable ses- 


sion. See advertisement on the last psge of 
Tue JOURNAL. 


— Think, ladies! 
beautify your complexion with Glenn’s Sul 
phur Soap. 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye. 60 cents 

The weak, worn, and dyspeptic should take 
Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic. Wo other. 


BINDERS 


You can permanently | 


Don’t Forest THe LitTLx OnEs —How 
many a young heart has been made glad in 
anticipation of a visit to the great metropolis. 


The cost of bringing wife and child, or chil 
dren, as the case may be, especially if you stop 
at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save $3 carriage hire and 
expense of baggage transfer, will be prove but 
nominal compared with the happiness im- 

- When again visiting New York via 
Grand Central Depot, bring your family and 
install them in one of this Hotel’s elegant 
suites, where they can live better for less 
money than at any other strictly first-class 
Hotel in the city; and in place of hiring a hack 
for sight-seeing you can stepon the Third or 
Sixth Avenue Elevated trains, horse-cars, or 
stages, and reach any point of interest in a few 
minutes, inclading the great Brooklyn Bridge, 
at the rate of 5 or 10 cents each. Remember 
these facts, and prove them at your first op- 
portunity. 


— 55,000,000 bushels of wheat are used an- 
nually in this country for seed. 


— Yon have tried everything for your Heart 
Disease? No, sir. Allow me to show you 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator; been in market 
thirty years; many good testimonials 
me o§ its use. Only $1 per bottle at your drug- 
g 


— The English Mission to Seamen has en- 
rolled, as total abstainers, 32,440 mariners. 


— I have had Catarrh for years in its worst 
form. Before I used one bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm droppings into my throat had ceased, 
pain and soreness in my head was removed, as 
well as deafness. It gives me immediate relief 
for cold in my head. —Mars. J. D. HaGaporn, 
Union, N. Y. [Price 50cents.] 


— The recent Luther celebration is said to 
have produced about 7,000 different Lutheran 
publications. 


— The practiced penman persistently pre- 
fers those perfect, peerless pens produced by 
Esterbrook. The stationer proves properly 
prudent by providing them. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button,”’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays al! pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhce:, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— The New-York Produce Exchange build- 
ing, jast opened, cost $3 000,000. 


— Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures all 
forms of Heart Disease, nervousness, and 
seeplessness. 


$175. EUROPE. 


New Work to Glasgow by Anchor Line 
Steamshjps, through the Trossachs to Kdin- 
burgh, Melrose Abbey, Abbotsford, Kenii- 
worth, Stratford-on- Avon, and Lendon, 
and return, $175. to $195, according to room. Aili 
travel bret-class. Tickets good for one year. Paris in- 
cluded for $25 additional. Leaving New York June 
14ta, 2ist, or 28th. Apply at once to &. TOURJEE, 

ranklin Square, Boston. 472 tf 


BOOKS !! 
GREAT COMBINATION OFFERS. 


Send for Catalogue, 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
124 Nascan New York City. 


systematic, and every way the best, Intellectual Arithmetic ever published. 
The New Edition is 16mo, has 232 pages, and the price is 35 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. . 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Amter- 
limear Beries of C ics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlinears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics, Specimen eand Cata free. 
OCHA LES DE SILVEB & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phvsiological “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
@™ Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLABK, N. £. 4gt., 22 Franklin St., Boston. 


The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished. Tosee it isto appreciate it. Just the book for the family orthe 


chool. Replete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new. Send for cir 
Wd and fall particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 


AIDS IN TEACHING. 
Soule Photograph Co, 


the World; Paintings by the Old Masters; Engravings, Etchings, Stat- 
uary, Architecture, and Modern Paintings. 

WASHINGTON STREET, 

BOSTON, MASS., 


These publications furnish an inexpensive means of graphic illustration 
in the class room, and are recommended by such educators as Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris of Concord, Mass , Dr. Larkin Dunton of the Boston Normal 
School, and Prof. C. EK. Norton of Harvard College. 

Call or send 6 cent stamp for Price list and Catalogue of over 

ALLEN STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
8 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

The method of short-hand writing tanght at this Institution 1s specially adapted for educational 
as it enables the pupil to gain more speed than long-hand from the begi g,and in a shorter time 
by other methods attain the highest speed of which the art is capable. 


au biects. 
The ‘‘ Allen Method » bas received the warm approval of the most eminent educators throughout the 
country. Principals and others interested are invited to send their addresses, cireulars giving particulars 
will be mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 


School Book Exchange. 
VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


DEALERS IN 


Schoo! and College Text-Books, 


90 Cuambers St., New York. 


an usual 


JOST PUBLISHED: 


I. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S 
ARCHIBALD MALMAISON. A 
Novel. 12mo, paper, 15 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


The London Globe: “ Archibald Malmaison is one 
of the most daring attempts to set the wildest fancy 
masquerading in the cloak of science which has ever, 
perhaps, been made. Mr. Hawthorne bas managed to 
combine the almost perfect construction of a typical 
French novelist with a more than typically German 
power of conception. Genius is hereof a kind more 
artistically self-governed than H ffman's, and less ob. 
viously self-conscious than Poe’s. A strange sort of 
jesting humor gives piquancy to its grimness’” 

The London Academy : ‘* Mr. Hawthorne has a more 
Sao imagination than any conteniporary writer of 

ction. He hasthe very uncommon gift of taking hold 
of the reader's attention at once, and the still more un- 
common gift of maintaining his grasp whan it is fixed. 
If anybody wants to read a good novel, let him read 
Mr. Hawthorne's; andifan | finds it uniateresting, 
let that body thenceforward hold it as an indisputable 
bene | that he does not know a good novel when he 


Having purchased the entire interest of the Text- 
Seer Co., and exclusive right to publish the following 
OOKS 


CAMPBELL'S READING SPELLERS, 


A New Method of Teaching Spelling. 
FIRST AND SEOCORD BOOKS. 


ALLEN'S COMPOSITION BOOKS, 


Nos IL. anp IL, 


We would call the attention of all progressive Edu- 
cators to the sperial merits of these books, and are sat- 
isfied a critical examination of them will result in the 
admission that they meet a want long sopermons by 
teachers of every grade. Other books in course of 
Ww promp ven on application letter 

VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 


90 Chambers St., N. Yy. City. 
School Books Bought, Sold,and Exchanved. 468m 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 


Il. 
EDWAR) EVERETT HALE’S 
LATEST STORY : 


THE FORTUNES OF RACHEL 
A Novel of American Life. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth, $1 00. 

knows that Mr. Hale is 

PUNK & WAGNALLS, 


10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB, OO., 


tree. Cc. t4toow tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 


T, Daxiwox, Chicago, Il. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


pest TEACHERS, ana ronntan, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Educational 


Business Transacted im every State and Territory. 


J ENROIE MoQUEEN, Lebanon, Mo., 
« the agency of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Bureau, I have secured an excellent situ- 
ation. I most heartily thank you for zene prompt and 
enerous dealings with me, and would urge all teach. 
ers wishing to better their condition, to secure the ser- 
vices of the Bureau, as Western school boards are 
securing Eastern teachers through this agency. 

The Manager of this Bureau has an experience 

of over twenty years as Teacher and Superintendent. 
For application form and list of testimonials, address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


ces to colleges, schools, and families superio: 
Princi ‘Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 
esses for of recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG 
American and Teac Agency 
240 us (1) 230 Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach. 
ers without charge. 

2- Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

3. Sells or rents school properties. 

Application blank and circular sent on 
Address 


request. 

A. LOVELL & O@., 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
N. B.— We have now on our books a large number of 
* calls for teachers” at good salaries. 468 tf 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1830. 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and Las beenin charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville f.r the past 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238144 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 

j ERACHERS 
Auerican « "TEs 
supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions ; Europe ; 
Singers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copyists, and all 
Ladies, well recommended. Competent advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 

1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. Y. 


N.B.—Board and Real Estate Directory, City, Country, 
and Europe. 427 uz 


TEACHERS’ 
WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want yoar name; if 
you are ambitious, and want aametiing Neher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade, 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 


TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


N O W 


Is THE TIME TO APPLY TO THE 


Central Educational Bureau 


For TEACHERS or for POSITIONS. 


No charge made to employers. Terms to Teachers 
the most liberal. Send for application-forms and a 
copy of The Educational Visitor, an 8-page monthly. 

Teachers wanted everywhere to avail themselves of 
the advantages of our “ MUTUAL PLAN.” 

Address the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager, 
465 tt 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TO NORMAL SCHOOL PROFESSORS... 
We are making a special effort this year with Normal 
Schools, and will spare neither time nor expense in 
getting complete knowledge of every vacancy that will 
occur this season. If you are open to a proposition at 
all, you had better register with us, as we can infinitely 
increase your chances of getting just what you want. 
467 tt LEMMON BRO'S, Kansas City, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 

We have seventy vacancies for which we have no 
teachers Every grade. Salaries from $600 to $1,500. 
If you  .h better place, or higher salary, write at once. 

E adison 


TEACP gs’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 38 M 
8t.,C Ii 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


REED’s WoRD Lessons: A Complete Speller. 
Adapted for use in the primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and higher grades. By Alonzo 
Reed, AM. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
Introduction price, 25 cents. We have been 
told many times “there is nothing new under 
the sun.” On this ground some may believe 
no new methods for teaching spelling can be 
devised, and that it must always remain one 
of the great trials of the school-room. To con- 
vince themselves that such improvements can 
be made, we recommend teachers who are in- 
terested in the spelling-book question to exam- 
ine Reed’s Word Lessons, advertised on the 
first page of this week’s issue. They will find 
it a work that all teachers can examine with 
profit. It bears every evidence of scholarship 
and study of the subject by the author. We 
particularly recommend teachers who have dis- 
carded the spelling-book from their classes to 
examine this work, and we are confident they 
will be convinced that a book like this can be 
used with great profit in the higher primary 
and grammar grades. In his preface the au- 
thor says: “‘ It is said that nineteen-twentieths 
of those examined for the public service under 
the competitive system in England fail in spell- 
ing. In the foremost educational center of our 
own country the experiment of teaching spell- 


ing without the aid of a special text-book has 
been tried with results so far from satisfactory 
that the spelling-book has been restored.’’ The 
attention of teachers is called to the special 
points mentioned in the author’s preface. 


Any of our readers who are thinking of tak- 
ing a tour to Europe this summer should read 
the announcements in Taz JouRNAL of this 
week made by Prof. E. Tourjée, and apply to 
him at Franklin Square, Boston, at once for 
full particulars. Round-trip tickets good for 
one year at from $175 to $195, according to 


room. Also see his announcement of educa- 
tional excursions, Send for circular. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


State ScHOooL, 
SALEM, Mass., March 11, 1884. 
Mr. J. A. Swasxy, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal School with about three thon- 
sand square feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
a I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
uished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAGAR 


E i] Valuable school property in the 
ACHER West for eale. One hundred 
and fifty pupils enrolled. City of 10,000, Price, $500. 
Principal leaves on account of ill-health. A rare 
opportunity fora live man. Address TEACHERS’ Co- 


OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 38 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent. of attend 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports. 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, soviaghals 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. d 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 

Educators, send 20 cents for 5 Stamps 
taken. Address, J. M. BANNON, 

450 eow Lock Box 279, Springfield, Maas. 


Teachers! 


THE MADISON 


JUST THE HAT 
For Massachusetts Teachers. 


PARKER, 
278 Washington Street, Boston. 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 


of Home Study,” Price, $3.00, 
w. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 


441 cow 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
601 WasHineTon St. Boston, Mass. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Cards 
2300 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT 
Cover the 8, History. 


Positively unrivaled in assieting the Teacher Ez- 

amination, Active Agents wan at every Insilitute. 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our 

Liberal Terms. FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 
472 53 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


CATARRH THIS REMEDY 


. was discovered by its pres 
ent proprietors. and is the 
result of experiments, 
based upon many years ex- 
perience as Pharmacists. 


It is wholly different from 
all other preparations 
everused for these 
troubles: being perfectly 
barmiess and agreeable ; 
offering in those respects 
a marked contrast to the 
DANGEROUS AND HARM- 
FOL LIQUIDS, SNUFFS, 
AND CAUTERIZING POW- 
DERS, Apply by the finger 


, into the nostrils, Send 
HAY -FEVER for circular. 50 cents at 
Druggists. 60 cents by mail registered. 

4704 ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y¥. 


To Madison. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY is the line selected by the 
majority of the Teachers of the United 
States for their route tothe meeting of the 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION at Madison, Wis., in July next 

If you have not selected this as the Road you will 
travel over between this city and Madison, you should 
do so at once. 

1, It is the shortest line between these points. 


2. It runs seven fast trains daily from Chicago to 

Ma. Northwestera Di ing Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 

Northwestern Din " 
and Parlor Cars are rnn on its trains. 

4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip- 
ments are the beat in the world. 

5. All Eastern coupon.ticket agents will be permitted 
to sell through tickets via this line; and 

6. This Company will give a special rate to this meet- 
ing, of one full fare Chicago to Madison, and one fifth 
fare returning. 

For all particulars required, and for a copy of “A 
Summer Holiday,” write to the GEN. PASSENGER 
AGENT C. N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ills. They will be sent 
Sree of charge. 449 30 t 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 
in JULY next, 


The Boston & Albany 


will sell Tickets from Boston to Madi- 
son and Return for $30.00 ; good, 
going, from July 4 to 18; returning, 
good until August 31, 1884, 

Tickets will be stamped for return pas 


sage by R. R. Agent at Madison without 


charge. 
E. GALLUP, Asst. Gen. Supt., 


Iu Charge of Passenger Traffic. 


“foms of the Northwest 


Is the title of a Tourists’ Guide issued by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. Written in a pleasing vein and pro- 
fusely illustrated with handsome views of 
the various summer resorts and points of 
interest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Dakota, it attracts the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from the first, and holds 
it until the book is finished and a desire 
to visit those picturesque regions awak- 
ened. ‘Teachers, Tourists, and Summer 
Travelers should send to A. V. H. 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., and secure @ copy. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway is the line selected by the teach- 
ers of the United States for their route to 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Madison, Wis., in July 
next. 


are advised that 


Bend for Circular of Educational Portraits,” 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The undersigned, Manager of the New 
En@uanp or Epvucarion, de- 
signs to be present at the meeting of the 
Nationa Epucationat Assogiarion, 
At Mapison, Wis., July 15 to 18; and 
also at the meeting of the AMERICAN In- 
stiruTe AT MArtua’s VineryArp, July 
T and 8; and will be happy to meet and 
aid school officers who desire to employ 
first class teachers in any department 
of school work, for the ensuing year, 
and all teachers who desire to be so em- 
ployed. It is very important for our mem- 
bers who seek the best positions to attend 
these meetings to give opportunity for per- 
sonal interviews with employers. 

For circulars and berths on the Pull- 
man train that leaves Boston July 12, for 
Madison, application may be made to me. 

HIRAM ORCUTT. 


Boston, May 13, 1884. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Buildings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematios, 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the Co Calendar, containing = 
A, apply to pee 
Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
27 =x Wellesley, Mass. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE, 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG ¥, Boston, 
Entrance 6; ons, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 

18 and 19, 1883. 
F, A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Eoeace, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Kev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ool, 1679 Was. n St. (Deacon He 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M AT Woroxmster. For Both Sexes. 


particulars, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


will with trance 

The next term en 

on Wednesday, t. 8, 1884. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyp3#, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. EWATER, MASS. 
for catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
8 For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


EW HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NV Plymouth, N. H. The next term begin on 
T usoleg Feb. 7. For information, address the Prin- 
cipal, ©. 6. Rounps, Ph.D. 430 


\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Rega A Bpecial and Ad- 
years. 

Course for of studeats, Addres 

for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PBEPABATORY. 


D CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
es. lish and Scientifie 
‘and Classical. Address MowBy & 
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price, 19 cte. 
Preparatory Latin Course in English. By Dr. Wil Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 43, Good Manners; 
_ Kinson. Price, $1.00. price, 10 cts. 


352 TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIX.—No. 22. 


APPLETONS’ 
Standard System of Penmanship. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 


Now Ready: THE MOVEMENT BOOK. 


The design of the Movement Book is to prodace freer writing in the public schools, by giving a graded 
course of practical mov t-exerci These exercises are not mere flourishes, calculated to draw the pupil’s 
attention from the practical work, but are made up from the letters, and have a direct bearing upon the hand- 


writing. Practical movement-exercises are an educational force in Penmanship. 
The Mevement Book is a supplementary book to be used in connection with the reguiar copy-books. 


A sample copy of this book, or others of the Standard Series, will be sent by mail to Teachers or School 
Officers on receipt of TEN CENTS each. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
469 NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


’ TAKING THE LEAD. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Barnes’ Franklin New York. 
"how Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. | Just Published, 


Barnes’ Brief History Series Leaflets from Motley. 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book hy Course. 

Edited by JOSEPHINE E. HODGDON. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JouNn 
adapted 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'TON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., 


eograp 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
Send for Catalogues. 

LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially to school use 
and home reading. 


A these selections will be found studies upon 
J bad 8 U T LE a4 which Mr. Motley laid the foundations of a manent 
a ° 3 historical fame,—such as the Abdication of Charles V.: 


925 Chestn HILADELPHIA | |The Siege of den; The Bi hy of William the 
Bilent; Life and Death of Sir p Sidney; The 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETIOS, 500.1 Introduction Price, 


THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Bng., 
7 Park Street, Bostox, Mass. 


pesuen: Wane &e., &e. 
The Illustrated School Edition. 
CowPeERTHWAIT & Co THE ol Bn CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


47 Franklin Street. 455 2z 
MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, TIME IN FIFTY YEARS. 


MONROE'S Supplem'yReaders. 676 chestnut se. Lady of the Lake. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. Edited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 
= The Illustrations are from the ele- 


WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New 15 Bromfield St, |S@"t holiday edition, issued last Christ- 
mas. 
Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
‘ “ew ers and School Officers for examina- 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
16 Astor Place, | tion, 45 cts. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | vow yore. Bend for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor's 
ROYSE'’S American Literature, practical hints on the school study of poetry. 
ROYSE’S English Literature. J. R. OSCOOD & CO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 53 WabashAve. | Tremont Street, Boston. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.,| CHICAGO. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 1 Broadway. | Room Wall Maps 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. — 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’? Readers; 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Eligher Lessons in English; 

Einutchison’s hysiclegy and Hygiene. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


EXPERIMENTAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


16mo. Cloth. $1.00, 
For Students................ By H. CHAPMAN JONES.| 416 


O, 


Heapqvarters ror Booxs UsEp IN THE Course oF READINGS FoR 1884. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P. MAGEE 


805 Broadway, New Vork. 38 Hromficid St., Boston. 


History of Greece. By Prof. T.T.Timayenis. Vol.; Primer of American Literature. By C. F. Rich- 
2. ardson. ce, 30 cts. 
ents of the new class (1887) to be organized this| Biographical Stories. By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
not 1 = Timayenis’ History | Price, 15 d : 
#resce, will no requir read Volume 2, but,| How to Get Stro and How to Stay So. w. 
inctend of Volumes 1 and 2 of Timayenis’, will read | Blaikie. Price, clothe! cts.; paper, en. ad 
of Greece.” Price, boards, 60 cts. Blolegy. Dr. J. 
ctures from English History by the Great H 
feal Artists, Kditea by ©. E. B Price, hlosophy the of By J. B. 
Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 16, Roman History;| Chautauqua Text-Books, 18, ch 
. ‘ - autauqua Text-Books. No. 18, Christian Evi- 
cis. No. 21, american History; price 10 cts’ | gences: price, 10 cts. No. 39 Sunday Schoo! Normal 


0. 24, Canadi H ; 
History; price, 10 er Price, 10 cts. No 5, Greek | Ciass Work; price, 10 cts. No. 4, English History: 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Chautauqua Text-Books.—No. 23. English Litera-| The Chantau n; price, $250 
ture. By rrof. J. H. Gilmore. Price, 10 ste. year begins October. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


CRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Tenth Yeason .......Term of six Weeks. 


For Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all who are interested in Reading and Speak- 
img. Popular resort oa the Lake Shore, 25 cies west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, beautifal, anovenibie. 
Regular aod special courses. Thorough instruction iv Volce, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, Kxtempo- 
raneous Speech, Pulpit and Platform Delivery, Reading, Kecitation, and Oratory. Five ius:ractora, each 
& specialist. Hutesjfor tuition and boarding moderate. Send for full Descriptive Circu’ar to J. H. BECHTEL, 
Becrrtary Nationa! School of Elocntion and Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnat Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the 
Delsarte System in the Nat’] School of Orat » Philadelphia, will open a fume Schovi of Elocution at College 
Hill, Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to join the School will 
send names. Excellent board and rooms. For further information address,College Hill, Mass. 4630 


5 
Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
Schools and booksellers can obtain Dr. Sanveur’s Works from F. W. CurisTeenx, New York City: Car. 
Sonoenaor, Boston, Mass.; WANAMAKER, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ropent CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A new volume, Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais, will be ready July 1, and will be taught 
at the next session of the Summer College of Languages (Burlington, Vt., July 7 to August 15), This work 
begins with a study on French pronunciation (44 pages), and is followed by numerous exercises for the classes, 


Circulars will be sent to applicants by Dr. L. SavvsuR, Burlington, Vt, 


& 'SONG WORSHIP! 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- 


ley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Rescee’s Lessens em. Chem » Ae 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 Sunday School Song Book, 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic, 


Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronemy, 1.35 L. O. EMERSON anp W. F. SHERWIN. 


Kducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. Price, 35 ots. ; $30 per hundred. 


42 Bleeker St. 

OS. NELSON & SON, | Tne aavent of new Sunday-school Song Book by 
THOS Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo,ci.,$1.75.| Mr. Emerson stands confessedly in the front 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | compiling of the best-known Sunday school ma. 
THE GREAT BVRATS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. | sic books, and has for years had charge of the musical 
THE BOYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. department at 
OLFOKD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. CHAUTAUQUA 


bend for Catalogues. 887 tf 
and other famous assemblies of Sunday school workers. 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark a 


THE P RAN G EDUCATIONAL 00., step in advance, being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
an 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. Tie Brame ‘are by eminent writers, and are full of 
The Music is of abigh order. Superintendents wil 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. there is a great variety. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OGGUPATIONS. MINISTERS cannot fail to like the hymns. 
COLOR-GHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF | cents. specimen pages free. 
THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
PRANC’S 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
; THE FEITSHANS 
ee School of Elocution. 
Park Street, BOSTON. given a course especially adapted for Teachers, Readers, 
P & Cc Actors, and also a course in Shakespeare. Send for 
ORTER OATE S, No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ill. 
Publish PHILADELPHIA | yi9 45 J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal, 
14 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. Tom. 
’ Hart’s German Classics for 
NEW YORK. Raub s Arithmetics. ‘ $1.00 end $1.95 
C h aker. | Putnam’s Series ( 75e. 
Coates’s Comprehensive 8 ee 1 vols.), $95 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras ‘ 
Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. | @odewin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. Putnam’s hey Py 
Thompson’s Political Economy. hools, 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Sc 1.286 
Dickens’s Child’s History England | Daw’s Ethics, Msthetics, and Logic 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN school ~ jingles,’ are dignified without being dull. 
lishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUGATION, | , The Musto 's of high ROTS, of which 
One specimen copy mailed post.free for twenty-five 
Schoot Board. 
_ Manufacturers Y 47i tf 451 Washington Street, Boston 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
so THE PRANG EDSCATION AL COMPANY Summer School opens June 20, 1884. There will be 
catalogue. 
The Normal Readers. 
@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 
(4 vols. ready) 
i is. 
Eiderhorst’s Advanced Soctence Sertes nt} vols.), 1.28 
En 4.50 
109 Raub’s Language Series. Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Sc ool, 1.98 
Le 
Pocket Classical 75 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 


> ctence English 
HOW National Subscription Agency | Ghadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Oldest of the in the U.S. Le Duc’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2.00 
Order all PERIODIOALS American | Pytnam’s Hints Home Reading, 75 


and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- Full list, with spectmen pages, mailed on application 
ers supplied v ith Books, and Station to the Publiabers. 
ery of eve’ at wholesale rates, 
SAVE A all line of SOHEDLER’S BUPERIOR SEND TO 
LOBES always on ce lisé On 
MONEY, | Supplies al Kinds, University Publishing Co 
s|A HENRY D.NO & CO. 19 Murray St., New Vork, 
258 us 18% Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. For Circulars and Price lists MAUBY’s GEOGRAPHIES 
ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. COLLINS & BROTHER, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Oourse. 414 Broadway, . . . NEW YORK. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ing | Mental and ———_ 

2. Union Arith. Course, Comb’ } Written. |Scott’s Manual of United States History. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. With the Constitution and Declaration of Independ- 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. ence; with Questions. By DAvip B.8oorr. 45 cts. 
Brooks’s Geometry and onometry. Scott’s Review Mistory. A Short Outline His- 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. tory of the United States, for review grades and be- 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow ginners in the study. By DAvip B. Scorr, Jr. 60cts. 

; W helpley’s Compend of Universal Mist. $1.35 
The Student's Topical Shakesped’.| WRusikin’s Works. 
and Topically Arranged for the 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Students, Etc, IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES, 
By Henry J. Fox, D.D. With and Without Plates. 


This volume aims to meeta want long felt and ac-| CHEAP EDITIONS AND LIBRARY EDITIONS 
knowledged, both by individuals and libraries It is In Cloth and Fine + eng to 


exhaustive, embracing over five thousand subjects 
so arranged as to be available for quotation withent the| A TEXT-BOOK ON THE METHOD OF 


delay ever consequent upon imperfect memory and LEAST SQUARES. By Prof. MansFIELD 
tedious research. 7 MERRIMAN, of Lehigh University, Pa.. ..... $2 00 


it is a royal octavo of 675 pages, convenient in form| A SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC 
and beautiful in mechanical execuiion. No expense has CHEMISTRY. By Dr Hermann KOLBE, 
been spared to make it worthy a place in every library. Prof. of Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. 

‘* 1048 a work that has never been performed before, Translated and edited from the second German 
although much needed.”’—Cleveland Leader edition by Prof. T, 8. HuMPIDGs, in the University 

* The value of such a work can hardly be overesti of Wales, with a colored table of spectra and nu- 
ma/ed.’’—N. EF, Journal of Education. merous wood engravings (over 600 ). 

Sold by subscription only. Active, reliable agents Chath: cade 


wanted. Descriptive circulars on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Circulars and Descriptile Lists mailed gratis. 


(Subreription Dept.) 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Heclectic Hducational Series. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ready in June: 
ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. Entirely new. Pro- 


fasely sliustrated with engravings and colored plates. Adapted to Common and High Schools 
— = pp. Fallcloth. Introduction and sample copy price, 85 cents. Exchange 
’ cents. 


Ready in June: 
ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Epwarp Exvis. The mosi beautiful and interesting primary history published. More 
than 100 illustrations by the best artists. About 208 pp. Square 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 
Introduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. Exc ange price, 30 cents, 


Ready in June: 
ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING, [Industrial and Free Hand 


Drawing. By Miss CHRISTINA SULLIVAN, Teacher of Drawing in the Cincinnati Public 


Schools. In 12 Nambers., 
I@™ Catalogue free on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO, Publishers, Cincinnati & New York, 
C.F STBARNS, Bow Bngland Agt, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTOR, 
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